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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
+ 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
: Ready August 15th. Ue Oo 
|McGuffeys Alternate Reade 
Yy ternat rs. 
Fresh and Interesting Matter at Low Prices, _ = 
Sample Copy and 
- Introduction Price, 
- McGuffey’s Alternate First Reader, 80 pp.,_ . ‘ ; ° $0.15 
McGuffey’s Alternate Second Reader, 144 pp., , ‘ 25 
McGuffey’s Alternate Third Reader, 176 pp., ; ee ‘ 35 
te McGuffey’s Alternate Fourth Reader, 224 pp., : ‘ . 40 
a McGuffey’s Alternate Fifth Reader [in preparation]. 
= in McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth or Literary Reader [in preparation]. 
id 


McGuffey’s Alternate Readers are intended to furnish additional reading E 
.- where such reading matter is desired, supplementing any series in use, or al- | 
e ternating with it. McGuffey’s Alternate Readers may also be used independ- 

ently as a regular series. 


The Alternate Readers are based upon the same principles as McGuffey’s Revised ; The Sixth Reader of the Series [nearly ready] will be a Literary Reader and will be found espec- 
Readers, Which arg unequaled in merit, popularity and extent of use. ially valuable in schools where time is lacking for the study of English Literature as a separate 
Yo In grading, the thought involved in the text has been considered first. Every-day words perfect- | pranch. 


ly familiar to little child freely i i i . ; : : P 
» Secaaeen substitutes; for ondaagie ae cer tence ign) a ores ene a penne to | While the primary object of the Alternate Readers is to furnish alternate or supplementary read- 


The lessons in the Alternate Readers are fresh, interesting, instructivé and well adapted to aid | ing,they areso arranged and carefully graded that they may be used independently as a regular series. 
the mental and moral growth of young pupils. Nearly one thousand Superintendents and Principals of Schools, and 


In the lower numbers, many of the selections have been made with a view to their use as exercises . 
N in composition. Many of them are also suggestive, and may be made tne basis of new stories other persons well qualified, have read and corrected advance proofs 


to be written by both teachers and pupils. of McGuffey’s Alternate Readers and contributed valuable sugges- 
The illustrations, by the best artists, have also been designated with reference to their use in furn- | tions during the progress of theirpreparation. The publishers, therefore, are 


ishing themes for composition. . tne s P 
confi Alt te Read ll be f s 
Suggestions are made for instruction in Janguage lessons in the Third and Fourth Alter- dent that the new Alterna aders wi ound as nearly perfect as possible in their adapta 


7) nate Readers. Definitions are introduced in the Alternate Third Reader and continued through | tion to the purposes designed. 

of the Fifth Reader. Phe low price of McGuffey’s Alternate Readers brings them within the reach of all schools. 

_ Following are extracts from a few of the opinions expressed by teachers, superintendents and others in every State in the Union, upon examination of the 
advanced proof-sheets of McGUF FEY'S ALTERNATE READERS. 

Prof. C. C. Rounds, Principal State Normal, Plymouth, N. H.—A worthy | Miss A. K. Eggleston, State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y.—'‘The stories tend- 











>. addition to one of the best planned series of reading books ever published.” ing to moral lessons are not overdrawn, but pleasantly and entertainingly written.” 

Supt. A. P. Stone, Springfield, Mass —‘‘Well prepared, containing a good | Hon. J. Estabrook, State Supt., Mich.—‘‘Admirably adapted. Lessons 

variety of interesting matter judiciously arranged.” excellent, cuts artistic and suggestive. Ot sre gems.” 

Rg Supt. H. 8S. Tarbell, Providence, R. 1—Make-up excellent. Lessons in- | Prest. E. H. Fairchild, Berea College, Ky.—‘The plan is undoubtedly’ 
Y teresting and well graded.” wise. * * Donotsee how it could be improved.” 
2 Supt. W. F. Slaton, Atlanta, Ga.—“Carefully examined by three of our |Supt. J. Fairbanks, Springfield Mo.—‘‘Nothing to criticise. All to 
1 most experienced primary teachers, who pronounce the highest encomiums.” commend.” P 
te Supt. A. J. Smith, Springfield, I11—“Am much pleased with the Second | Supt. Channing Folsom, Dover N. H.—‘‘Pleasing and satisfactory in se- 
es Reader. I hope you will forever maintain in the future, as in the past, your purpose to give lections. arrangement and execution,” 
as good solid reading for the little ones.” 3 Thos. Hardie, Secy. Board, Dubuque, Iowa.—‘‘Seems to be no room for 
™ Supt. J. ° ¥. Bpence, Grant Memorial University, Tenn.—‘‘Superior to any ; ~? = oe wikia i a he ae 
nd other of the kind.” upt. B. T. Hathawa orthfie nn.—''Prepared in a ; 
a2 Supt. W.S. Perry, Ann Arbor, Mich.—‘‘Finely graded. Stories inter- Daciive style ”” vs 7 P g peared 
0° esting, and there is an excellent variety.” Supt. John Hancock, Chillicothe, Ohio.—“Admirable. Well graded and 

Supt. m, um. Peck, Whitestone, L. I.—‘‘I am much pleased. The selec- » of H charac to deeply terest — ¢ pupils for —— per are fe onena 

ions are first class. r. A. Holbroo resident National Normal University.—“ 

4 Supt. L. J. Rundlett, Concord N. H.—‘‘Material entertaining and instruc- with them. Have looked them over with considerable interest and admiration.” ie 


t tials for success. i . H.M. James, Omaha, Neb.—‘‘As well arr d for its pose 

Dr. itobt. Allyn, 30 athern Illinois Normal University.—‘‘I most heartily met Reodeet ) everseen. — enjoyed wr fs ® Fag Be . ex pe 
the plan and execution.” on. . ° -vones, 1a eSupt., Neb.—‘'In gen 

Dr. WW. Andrews, opine College, Ohio.—“‘It is certain they have been s bat eral merit in ths book and meres wees bet those of ‘Peses F ia ge ie ne 

d with t care and judgment.” upt, G. 8. e arleston . Va.—‘ rn e teachers 

ne | Supt. Wm. i. Anderson, Milwaukee, Wis.—‘‘The illustrations are mod- win will give it aboot welcome. I am very much pleased with it.” ewixd sise58 3 





and from natural subjects ¢ and life-like.” Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I.—‘‘Have no fault to find, b 
Supt. Cc. D. Abbey, Bismark, ‘ T.—" Will fil a place which needs just accom much admiration for all its dow E arectestaticn.” nd, but on 


7 ch-a book, and fill it well.” 

D Dr. Bendali Brooks, University of Michigan.—‘A beautiful book. I NOW READY. 

Supt. T. H. ny, Pittsfield, Mass.—'Selections carefully chosen, and the | THE HOUSE [ LIVE IN.—An Elementary Physiology for Children. 
lesso: teatures.”’ 


t With special reference to the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects upon the 
Dr. 


human system, by Dr. Eli F. Brown, Author of E-lectic Guide to Health. 12amo., full clo’ 
published to compare with it. The selections are new, fresh and full of interest.” 
ECTIC GERMAN FIFTH READER. — Complete Clas sical 
Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents, 











“; ns new and excellen . 5 
. Brown, Northern Indiana Normal School.—‘‘Nothing s9 far Fully illustrated with engravin and full Pree colored plates. ’ 5 
. tro: oO le its. = 
Supt. J. Dushane, South Bend, Ind.—‘It would seem captious to criticise ECL ECTIC GERMAN FIFT 
beautiful a book ” d eight school . Sketches of G thors, and thirteen 3 es- 
Prof, E. R. Eldridge, East Iowa Normal.—“Will be hailed with delight | says on German and German-American literature; and other valuable features, Cloth, 325 pp.’ 
; the little ones.” 
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VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 
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Our teachers are sentinals to warn 
the people of the danger and helpless- 
of illiteracy. 


WE must unlock the fature with our 
own hands. 








It is now more ‘than ever requisite 
to show the people the power and 
safety of an intelligent constituency. 





Unper the title, “‘ Irrational Criti- 
Cism,’’ the Jilinoie School Journal 
discusses the unfairness of censure of 
school work based upon tests such as 
Charles Francis Adams first gave cur- 
rency to. Articles of this kind en- 
able teachers to adequately defend 
themselves against attacks from ama- 
teur reformers. 


WHEN a good thing and a true 
thing is printed, all see it and all can 
possess it, and all can be refreshed 

and strengthened by it. 

Circulate the printed page. 


—— 








He who can or » is able, is he who 
kens or kvows—from which it is evi- 
dent a man is king to the extent of his 
eunning. Such is the current ethics 
of commerce. 








St. Louis, October 9, 1887. 
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PEAOB, safety, intelligence—this is 
what the Blair Bill means ! 





CARLISLE & Co. have inscribed up- 
on their banner ‘‘Mene, tekel, uphars- 
in.” It is not attractive. 


WHo can bound the realm of a man 
of thought? 








Our teachers work upon and devel- 
op mind constantly—and that gives 
us a new and a better civilization. 





INDIFFERENCE to good and evil is 
the worst kind of intoxication, either 
in an individual or in a party. 








WHEN party leaders are for any 
reason indifferent to good and evil, 
and the rank and file are thus cor- 
rupted, the lesson is a sad one and 
the sight a mournfulone. Honest in- 
dignation ~then has the very purity 
and power of virtue. 


INTELLIGENCE is not to relinquish 
any of ite resources for any purpose 
whatsoever in this country—and Car- 
lisle & Co. might as well understand 
this first as last. 

To increase—to augment—to win 
strength — to make gain sure—the 
teacher must advance to know more 
to-day than yesterday—this is at once 
his glory, his life, his power, He 
opens in the chaos before him vistas of 
light. He knows that where thought 
is, there power exists. 











IT has come to be perceived that 
philosophy is a nourishment and poe- 
try a need. 








THE intelligent, large-minded peo- 
ple are liberal and progressive and 
helpful—the ignorant are bigoted, 
willful and despotic—they do not 
realize their relations to the public, 
which is doing so much for them to 
provide food, clothing and shelter. 


THAT is interesting reading on page 
11, in regard to the Premiums we of- 
fer our subscribers, for 

“It adds a precious seeing to the eye.” 








CIRCULATE the printed page. This 
reinforces and inspires to right think- 
ing and right action, until right 
thinking and right action become the 
habit of life. 09 


INVITE in the parents, and the ed- 
itors, and the lawyers, and the minis- 





‘| ters—and let them all see what prog- 


ress the pupils are making, what in- 
terest they take in the work, and how 
much the schools build up order and 
obedience and punctuality and in- 
dustry. If the people can see what 
and how much our teachers are doing 
—they will sustain them liberally and 
stand by them. All these various in- 
terests are but one interest—and that 
is, a truer, better, nobler citizenship. 


WHEN the JoURNAL urges the 
formation of Reading Circles and 
County Libraries, it does so in a well- 
supported belief that teachers need 
general cultivation much more than 
@ constant eomparison of school meth- 
ods. Let the teachers be broad and 
intelligent in their interests, and the 
effect upon their class-room work will 
be as marked as it is mysterious to 
those whose zeal is neutralized by 
narrowness of sympathy. 

Perhaps the recent invention of 
Historical Readers is meant to edu- 
cate the teacher through the pupil. 
But will not the reverse of this pro- 
cess be found more economical and 
efficient ? 


LET us dispel all confusion touch- 
ing the unrighteousness and danger 
of illiteracy in such a government as 








this. 
This is the work our teachers are 
set to do. 





ART progresses evermore, and its 

successive creations abide with us, 
“*A thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

The beautiful does not drive out the 
beautiful—but adds to it and multi- 
plies it. At each advance step we 
take in art, a new surprise of beauty 
awaits us. 





BEHIND this modest teacher and 
working with him, is the spirit and 
power of a new civilization. 





Duty cannot shut its eyes to the 
danger and helplessness of illiteracy. 





To every widening of the horizon by 
intelligence there comes an enlarge- 
ment of conscience and of power. 


ae. 
we 


Let all earnest teachers enlarge 
their power by an acquaintance with 
the achievements of the world. 

Let the intelligent teacher cease to 
base her claims upon the theory of 
the mendicant, and assert for herself 
® place among the intellectual forces 
of her locality. 

Let her excite an interest in the 
world’s achievements, and she will 
soonest obtain the co-operation of the 
commiunity in which she labors. 








Gro. P. Brown's article upon the 
‘Essentials of a Recitation,’’ is emi- 
nently of value; it urges, among 
other things, what we have been in 
the habit of calling the ‘‘Method of 
Encouragement vs. the Method of 
Discouragement.’”’ The most essen- 
tial factor in a useful recitation is 
sympathy between the minds of 
teacher and pupil. The teacher, like 
the orator, should first conciliate and 
awaken the interested attention of 
the pupil. This is the message of the 
Kindergarten, and it is a message to 
be accepted by those who would suc- 
ceed. When this has been gained, 
effort will prove fruitful: without it, 
both teacher and pupil must fall 
short of really high attainment. 





THE ppwer of the printed page has 
come to be understood and valued. 
See that the people as well as your 
pupils get these ideas, 
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"A GreaT thinker is a great bene- 
ractor. 
_Let us train the children to think. 
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GRATUITOUS instruction and com- 
pulsory school attendance—these are 
the two pressing necessities of these 
days. 





No one can foresee the quantity 
of light and power which will be 
evolved by placing in‘ our schools 
competent teachers and letting the 
children and the people come in con- 
tact with them. 


Who can measure, or describe, or in- 
terpret, that faculty in the teacher 
which sets fire to and liberates the 
unknown and the immeasurable? 








INTELLIGENCE will reclaim the 
heritage of the disinherited. 

The ignorant are disinherited. 

NEVER will any wise man by vote 
or speech shake—in these days—those 
two august supports of society, justice 
and hope. Carlisle and Randall are 
not wise. 








Our teachers are at work in every 
school district in the United States, 
not only to secure, but to constantly 
make affirmation of progress. 


THE valiant march on in advance, 
full of hope to cement and augment hu- 
man concord and to glorify the peace 
and prosperity of the people. 
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A PEN recording a righteous senti- 
‘ment or a vital truth, while it has the 
lightness of the wind, has also the 
power of the thunder-bolt. 





Reasoning well leads all the time to 
acting well. How can people act well 
who are so ignorant they cannot 
reason ? Carlisle and Randall stand 
for ignorance. 





INTELLIGENCE, peace, progress and 
prosperity, are the radiant mayifesta- 
tions of the work done by our teach- 
ers. Let us stand by them—encour- 
agé them—support them. In this 
clear light there is safety for all, and 
the future is full of hope. 





In connection with the “ Reading 
Cirele’? have some interesting lec- 
tures on topics of general interest, 
which will refresh the minds and 
gratify the tastes of those who hear. 
It is an intellectual pleasure, refining 
and civilizing in a high degree. 

These lectures and ‘Reading Cir- 
cles’? ought to be vastly multiplied 
in all our growing towns throughout 
the West and South. Utilize home 
talent all you can. Our teachers 
ought to lead off in these matters. 

Ir is a great mistake to think that 
because you have read a masterpiece 
once or twice or ten times, that you 
have done with it. Because it is a 
masterpiece you ought to live with it 
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Tus intelligence which makes the 
strong man—the great man—what is 
the power which evokes it, incarnates 
it, interprets and illuminates it ? 
What sort of awe and reverence 
ought we to feel for the teacher and 
the person who opens the vista of 
this new dawn. 


WHat is the average salary paid 
now? What is the length of the 
school term ? 
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‘* METHODS” new, or old, are not 
quite so important, as is the question 
in regard to school estimates. Are 
they sufficient in all the States to 
keep the schools open nine months, 
and to pay the teachers an average 
salary of $50.00 per month promptly, 
as other County and State officers are 
paid ? 

This ought to be done. 








MoneY is plenty, business is good, 
let us make the school terms nine 
months and the average wages in all 
the States $50.00 per month as a mini- 
mum. It can be done easily by a lit- 
tle effort. 

We must educate a little more in all 
the States. 


THE 33rd General Assembly of Mis- 
souri passed a general library law 
which will be found in the record of 
April 10th, 1885. In any incorporated 
city the proper authorities shall, upon 
application of one hundred tax-pay- 
ing voters, give legal notice that at 
the next regular annual election a 
vote will be taken upon the proposi- 
tion to raise alibrary tax not to exceed 
one mill on the dollar, and a majority 
of the votes cast at such election shall 
decide the question. In any village or 
township the application may be 
made by fifty tax-paying voters, and 
the special tax may be two mills on 
the dollar. 

We think that this law furnishes 
an opportunity which should not be 
neglected. At least at the county 
seat the earnest teachers who attend 
the Teachers’ Institutes should see to 
it that a reference library is secured. 
A pedagogical library will be found 
to repay the effort needed for securing 
it, and any county may be induced to 
raise the small amount required for 
this purpose even though unwilling 
to maintain a general library of 
which pedagogy shall be but a de- 
partment. Let our live teachers keep 
this in mind, and see to it that the 
opportunity be not thrown away. 
This is an era when the efficient 
worker needs to avail himself of the 
results attained by other laborers. 
Ours is a period when the experience 
of the individual must be enlarged 
and enriched by that of all successful 
effort in his field of labor. 
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Ir is both safe and important to 
register all important packages sent 
by mail. Send ten cents to register, 
and your orders will go safely and 





and make it a part of your daily life. 


Iv is a well established fact that 
the intellectual and moral character 
of a nation is formed in its schools 
and universities, and hence it comes 
to pass that those who educate a peo- 
ple are always its real masters— 
though they go and are known by a 
more modest name. 
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AFFIRMING THE GOOD. 


: ys us keep at it. Affirming the 
good and permanent work our 
teachers are doing for their pupils 
and for the people, too. 
Emerson says: 
‘Don’t hang a dismal picture on 
the wall, and do not daub with sables 
and glooms in your conversation, 
Don’t be a cynic and disconsolate 
preacher. Don’t bewail and bemoan. 
Omit the negative propositions. Nerve 
us with incessant affirmatives.”’ 
Admirable advice this, and thor- 
oughly characteristic of the philoso- 
pher of Concord. 
We would that our so-called Jour- 
nals of Education would more and 
more ‘‘ affirm the good.’”’ Build up 
and strengthen and inspire. 
Certainly the four hundred thou- 
sand teachers in the United States 
are doing enough in their teaching to 
fill our papers with a splendid record 
of growth and progress. 








QUALIFICATIONS. 


ANNA OC. BRACKETT. 








HERE are still many young teach- 
Ege who seem to think that all re- 
quired for the profession is what is 
called ‘‘a thorough mastery of the sub- 
jects to be taught.”’ 


exactly that. 


teacher. 


I ever read: 





are acquainted with. 





quickly. 


For the benefit 
of such, [ copy a letter which I re- 
ceived not long ago, and which shows 
that there are other things required 
by those principals who are in the 
fore front of the educational work. 
When I say “ for the benefit,’ I mean 


If I were hoping to teach, as so 
many young people are, I should be 
very glad of such an opportunity to 
test myself to find out whether I had 
the qualifications mentioned or not. 
I’should not want to make a disas- 
trous failure for the lack of self know- 
ledge, and I should prefer beinga first- 
class chambermaid or waitress to be- 
ing a third-rate or even a second rate 


I copy the letter exactly as it reads, 
omitting of course the name of the 
teacher’ referred to. It seems to me 
one of the most excellent statements 


** My Dear Miss Brackett: We have 
been talking recently with Miss 
» whose teaching I believe you 


Will you be so good as to tell me if 
she has sufficient perception, force of 
character and personal influence, to 
make a good teacher of Literatureand 
English Composition, for pupils from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age? 


The work of the position alsoincludss 
the preparation in these branches for 












entrance to college. Pere 
From what { have seenI should say | Persor 
that she has the instruction and ex- § of thee 
perience necessary, but I cannot tell sit on 
whether she would have the power of and li 
establishing a pleasant relationship § %® # t 
between herself and a rather fastid- The 
ious set of pupils, and give them a’ calls 1 
real love of the subject. Is shea judge § eutiv 
of stylein composition, and would she § W® 8 
be able, not only to be critical, but to § #2! th 
express her criticism in an apt, clear, § ®bove 
and yet kindly way? of exe 
Is she likely to be helpful in plan- § i# ina 
ning work, as well as executing it? § ‘sagt 
Can you tell me anything of her § “ght, 
family surroundings and antecedents? § V#!ual 
I think these are always significant.” It is 
Thus far the letter. we 
I sometimes have thought that the § ®4°Y ‘ 
enly thing requisite for a good teach- § 7®™&T 
er was quick perception. If_she has § *he 8a 
that, she will know when her pupils § #¢h0o! 
are in difficulty, she will see the best @ #™=pre 
way tohelp them out, and she willf 49! 
feel when they are safe on firm nm 
ground again. She will be conscious ye 
-of the character of the child she is nificar 
dealing with, and will not rebuke 
severely when she ought to speak Wa 
gently, and she will not pass lightly page | 
over offences which she at once per- N 


ceives to lead to grave errors in the 
future. 

She will not put herself, but find 
heraelf, in the atmosphere of the 
child’s mind, will distinctly know the 
end at wpich she wishes to arrive, 
and will skillfully adopt the right 
means for that end. 

The fact that this quick perception 
is the first characteristic of a good 
teacher, will account for the fact that, 
other things being equal, a woman is 
apt to bea better teacher than a man. 
Asa rule, I think it will not be dis- 
puted that her perceptions are finer 
and keener and her susceptibility to 
impressions from without, greater. 


The second qualification— force of 
character — goes towards making an 
excellent teacher, because it prevents’ 
her being unduly influenced by pub- 
lic opinion, and helps her to’ stand 
fast to her own high ideals of the 
profession. She is thus enabled “high 
in that clearer air’’ to do broader and 
better work than she would other- 
wise do. 

The third qualification — personal 
influence—is closely connected with 
this latter. Indeed, it might be said 
to be the outcome of it. Not long 
ago I heard a woman say, in speak- 
ing of a teacher whom she had had 
many years ago: “It was not s0 
much what she said as what she was” 
that I listened to, and that influen- 
ced me. Emerson means the same 
thing when he remarks that “‘it-does 
not make so much difference what 
child learns as of whom he learns it;”’ 
and the whole life and work of Dr 
Mark Hopkins have said the same 
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for 2 
Perception, Force of Character and 
say | Personal Influence: without any one 
ex- § of these three the man or woman may 
tell @ Siton a platform and ask questions 
sr of | 2nd listen to answers, but will never 
ship § be & teacher. 
tid- The question about planning work 
m ag calls for intellectual power and ex- 
\dge ecutive ability. How many people 
she | We See who can teach—i. e., who have 


all the three qualifications spoken of 
above, and yet miserably fail for want 
of executive ability. Those who have 
it ina high degree, make extremely 
disagreeable children, as a rule, but 
rightly guided and waited for, most 
valuable men and women. 

It is very easy to determine wheth- 
er we have or have not this neces- 
sary quality. It is perhaps well to 
remark here, that it is by no means 




















» has & *he same as will power, though some 
upils school keepers seem to be under the 
best @ {pression that it is. 
will As to family surroundings and an- 
“ill tecedents, they are in some degree 
out of our own power. It is true, 
cious B however, that they are of great sig- 
he 18 F nificance. 
buke = 
ee 
ghtly § P*8° mK 
. The NOT AN AUTHORITY. 
ane S Ow New York World is so full of 
; find enterprise that when there are no 
f the § questions of moment before the gen- 
w the § eral public, it provides exciting situ- 
rrive, @#tions for passing the time. The bal- 
right ™ loon having failed to realize just ex- 
pectations, the World has started a 
sption § balloon of another kind under the 
, good § charge of Prof. Thomas Davidson. As 
t that, @ 94 aeronaut in the directions of phil- 
nan is@80phy, art, science, education, and 
.man.@ *pecial scholarship, it would have 
e dis- been difficult to make a more prom- 
. finer § ising selection: and the World has 
lity to § Shown its usual cleverness in finding 
ter. a suitable agent. Prof. Davidson has 
cea of these claims upon the credulity of the 
ng an public: in the first place, he has vis- 
events @°4 Ignatius Donnelly at his home 
y pub- { Hastings, Minn.; and in the second 
stand place, he has (at least the World so 
of the states) a reputation ‘‘ on both sides of 
“high the Atlantic as a keen and erudite 
oe tind scholar, philosopher and lecturer.” It 
oliter- must be confessed that this interna- 
tional reputation (like that of two or 
srsonal § “Aree other gentlemen known to fame 
i with | “tough local newspapers, ) has been 
be aaid carefully concealed from those who 
t long have been more specially interested 
speak- in Prof. Davidson. It is true that his 
1d had | Teputation asa philosopher, as an ed- 
not so | Bcator, or as a special student of any 
.e was" subject but Latin and Greek as lan- 
nfluen-@ 24488, has not been made among 





those who have had most direct con- 
st with his work. We have not the 
lightest desire to rob the Professor 


























rns it:"°! @ny fair claim to honor. We have 
- of Dr. hown a life-long readiness to recog- 





mize all kinds of helpful work. But 
tha knowledge of the Professor’s 
in St. Louis, at Cambridge, 
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return to the “States,” the JouURNAL 
finds no record of Shakespearian 
scholarship, no farther traces of the 
pursuit of philosophy than an occa- 
sional participation in the debates 
which sometimes sprang up in the 
Concord School (and in which debates 
the Professor was credited rather 
with a readiness to antagonize than 
with an acquaintance with the sub- 
ject under discussion). In the inter- 
ests of the sound scholarship which 
for twenty years the JouRNAL has 
sought to encourage, we admon- 
ish our readers to read the Pro- 
fessor’s Shakespearian criticisms 
as they would other equally well-writ- 
ten and untrustworthy articles fur- 
nished by the daily press. With the 
caution that the Professor is never 
stable in his opinions and that he has, 
in no way known to those who have 
been associated with him, qualified 
hims:1f for a hearing from students of 
Shakespeare, we can commend the ar- 
ticle in the Worldof Aug. 28th as pre- 
senting popularly an account of what 
has been called the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy: the fact that 
there never has been any such real 
controversy recognized by special stu- 
dents to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

Miss Delia Bacon’s work startled 
by its novelty, but was never consid- 
ered as having any special value. 
Judge Holmes’ Authorship of 
Shakespeare, was the effort of a stud- 
ent and of a man of learning and mark- 
ed mental ability, and remains as 
the only book of merit taking the 
Baconian view. Very plausible, an 
examination seems to tend tostrength- 
en the view which he does not seek to 
support. While there is no doubt of 
the Judge’s sincerity of conviction, 
there is unfortunately no more doubt 
of the fallacy of many important por- 
tions of the evidence. Such has been 
the judgment of students of Shakes- 
speare, whether these were those who 
read for information and pleasure or 
were special students. 


Mr. Appleton Morgan’s articles be- 
long to the sphere of the popular 
magazinist, as they add nothing to 
what was previously known, and for 
that matter do not state what was 
known as well as is done in an eighth 
of a column of the World. 


The other writers upon this subject 
derive their importance from the sub- 
ject and not from the weight of their 
testimony. 


The points made in Mr. Donnelly’s 
unpublished work, and foreshadowed 
in his articles in the North American 
Review, are: 1, “that Shakespeare 
did not write and could not have 
written the plays that go by his 
name’’; 2, ‘that there is stronger evi- 
dence to show that they were written 
by Francis Bacon’’; 3, that Bacon did 
write the plays. 

The evidence for the first assertion 





Mass., while “‘abroad,’’ and since his 
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by Judge Holmes and not found ac- 
ceptable by the world of Shakspear- 
fan students. The evidence for the 
second and third assertions receives 
an addition from Mr. Donnelly’s cryp- 
togram, but has hitherto been consid- 
ered as refuted by the mental peculiari- 
ties of Lord Bacon as shown in all the 
work known to be his. 

We do not feel that it is a matter of 
so great moment to decide that Shake- 
speare did or did not follow a modern 
custom of not writing his own works. 
We and our readers find any inter- 
est in the author occasioned solely by 
the works themselves, about whose 
existence and value no one disputes. 
We have not undertaken to enter 
the controversy, but simply to warn 
our many readers who are active in 
Shakespearian study not to accept 
the compliments paid by the World 
toits scribe as other than a tribute 
rendered necessary for the success of 
the hippodrome rather than the re- 
cognized fame won by the Professor in 
the arena of actual conflict. So, too, 
we would add that our acquaintance 
has given us the kindest personal 
feelings towards the Professor; but it 
has likewise convinced us that he is 
in no sense a reliable authority asa 
Shakespearian student whose change 
of faith is either surprising, signifi- 
cant, or necessarily of long duration. 








HON. JOHN E. KENNA, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
WEST VIRGINIA. 





**His integrity stands without blemish.’’—SHak 
M* KENNA is the youngest man 
in the Senate of the United 
States. He was born at Valcoulon, 
Virginia, now in West Virginia, on 
April 10, 1848. 
His early education was. only such 


eould pick up at odd hours at work on 
a farm, 


the Confederate Army. 


Shreveport, Louisiana, in 1865. 


as an ambitious youth of good habits 


He enlisted as a private soldier in 
He was 
wounded in action in 1864, and was 
among the soldiers surrendered at 


came a student at Saint Vincent's 
College, Wheeling, after which he 
he studied law in an office in Charles- 
ton, and in 1870 was admitted to prac- 
tice. In 1872 he was elected Prosecu- 
ting Attorney for Kanawha county, as 
a Democrat, and discharged the duties 
of this office until January 1, 1877. 
The confidence of his legal brethren 
in his integrity, ability and learn- 
ing was evinced by his election under 
statutory provision, to hold the Cir- 
cuit Courts of Lincoln and Wayne. He 
was elected a member of the Forty- 
fifth Congress. He was hisown suc- 
cessor for three consecutive terms, but 
he did not take his seat in the House 
of Representatives as a member of the 
Forty-eighth Congress on account of 
election to the United States Senate, 
as successor to Henry G. Davis. He 
took his seat on December 3, 1883, and 
his term of service will expire March 
3, 1889. 

Although he is aStates-rights Demo- 
crat, with Senator Voorhees and Sena- 
tor Wade Hampton he reallzes that 
the greatest danger to this Republic 
to-day arises from the six millions of 
illiterates within its borders; and the 
further fact, that out of sixteen mil- 
lions of children of school age nearly 
ten millions are not attending school 
at all. 

He voted with the other forty-four 
Senators for Federal Aid to Education 
and while 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

would secure only a little over one 
million of money from this appropria- 
tion to help her schools, it was the 
larger, broader, and more patriotic 
view of the question which influenced 
Senator Kenna to vote for and to work 
for the passage of this bill. 

Every teacher and school officer in 
West Virginia should sign and circu- 
late these Petitions for Federal Aid, 
thus sustaining the action of Senator 
Kenna, and securing the $1,057,895.33 
to the school fund of the State. 

The average monthly pay of the 
teachers in West Virginia is only 
$26.31 per month for three months in 
in the year. Certainly, West Virginia 
needs the $1,057,895.33 toincrease both 
the wages of the teachers and the 
length of the school term. 

We will cheerfully and promptly 
furnish free all the Petitions desired, 
and other data showing the necessity. 
for the passage of this bill. 

Address Managing Editor AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. 
Louis. 





THis JOURNAL never was doing’a 
more important work for the teachers 
and the schools in its twenty years 
life than it is doing to-day. Its circu- 
lation and power was never growing 
faster than it is to-day—thanks to its 
old and new friends. It will bring 
back to every teacher many times its 
cost. 
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can hardly be other than that offered 
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Upon his return to civil life he be- 
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\ VASSAR COLLEGE takes a step in 
A advance in conferring the honorary 
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. Editors. 


WITH this weapon of the pen we 
conquer, 











OuR teachers wage a war of thought 
against matter. Ofcourse they con- 
quer. ; 


THERE is no other sovereignity in 
this country but the people. 

Carlisle and Randall assume to be 
autocrats and deny and thwart the 
will of the people and the conscience 
of the individual. 

Let the people rebuke these would- 
be autocrats. 





Our teachers conquer ignorance by 
truth, and prejudice by reason. 


INTELLIGENCE raises the populace 
or mob to the dignity of a people. 
Carlisle’ and Randall seem to prefer 
& populace—to a people. 








Let this imposture of the autocrats 
—Carlisle and Randall—be unmasked 
—let their tyranny and usurpations be 
overthrown, and let the will of the 
people find expression and embody 
itself in law—in institutions which 
conserve the progress of society and 
upbuild the State. 

Get some “tools to work with,” 
early in the session. You can do ten 
times as much work and fen times 
better work,with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charts, than you can do 
without these ‘‘helps.’”’ 

Get ‘‘ some tools to work with.” 











THE printed page, remember, 
keeps the people well posted and well 
informed on all important matters 
and events now-a-days. The teach- 
ers should circulate the printed page 
liberally among their patrons. 





PLEASE to remember and to state 
the fact that co-operation carries 
with it the vigorous sap of new in- 
terests and new ideas to the ten who 
join the new order of things. Each 
individual represents the united pow- 
er of ten—the united intelligence of 
ten. Ten are vastly wiser than one, 
and in co-operation vastly stronger 
than one, and, despite all that can be 
said, vastly better than one. Ten 
cannot be bad, and get along,—each 
conserves the virtue, strength and in- 
telligence of the other. 





degree of LL. D. on Mrs. Christine 
Ladd Franklin, of Baltimore, who 
had previously been appointed fellow 
of the Johns Hopkins University of 


LET us commence early to agitat’ 
for estimates to keep the schools in 
session six months as a minimum and 
nine months where it is practicable to 
do so; and be sure that the estimates 
are large enough to cover the amount 
of $50.00 as a minimum salary per 
month for all teachers. 

It can be done. 





IT is well and wise to send ten cents 
to register packages sent by mail. 

Many of the postal clerks are new 
men and are not familiar with all the 
post-offices; but if a book or package 
is registered it will go safely and 
quickly to its destination, 
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OuR tax-payers and school officers 
too understand now that good Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are to the teacher in his 
work—what the sledge-hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on from 
the day it opens. If you do not give 
the teachers and pupils these ‘ tools 
to work with,” but comparatively lit- 
tle can be accomplished. Therefore, 
no district, however poor, can afford 
to do without these necessary helps, 
and provision should be made for sup- 
plying them as much as for the roof of 
the school-house or the floor to the 


building. 
Pupils need them; teachers need 


them; economy demand them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see secs, 43 and 48) that directors shal! 
provide these necessary articles. 
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Scores of teachers and school offi- 
cers send in ten cents to register the 
Cyclopedia which they order as a 
premium with this JouRNAL. 

They are wise to do this for it in- 
sures a safe and prompt delivery of 
this valuable book. 





WHEREVER “The Peabody Fund’”’ 
has been distributed in the South, 


‘it has proved a great help and a 


great blessing, in starting schools, 
so that the tax-payers could see 
the benefit resulting therefrom ; 
and, without an exception, this 
fund has been supplemented by taxa- 
tion to maintain and carry forward 
the school system thus inaugurated. 

People instead of relaxing effort, 
have gone steadily forward, and taxed 
themselves, to add to this fund. 

Judging from this experience, Fed- 
eral Aid, temporarily granted to aid 
the South, would produce a like re- 
sult in the future. 

Let us press in‘ petitions on Con- 
gress for Federal Aid. We will for- 
ward all petitions sent us. 





THE autocratse—Carlisle and Randal! 
—with their vast absurdity of keeping 
the people in ignorance in this 19th 
century should be remanded back to 
private life and the primary study of 





that city. 


human government. 
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VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL: c.M 


ARTS 
Iv. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. W. G. HAMMOND, LL. D. 
Vv. NHAM AENOLD, Principal. 


Louis, 


II, Bach- 


Doctor of Philosoph ° 
. M. WOODWAKD, Dean DEGREES.—I. Civil En- 
IV. Engineer 


of Mines. . V. 
HALSEY C, as. Director. 


Fy en ae School, for Col- 
M. WOODWARD, Director. This is a school for 


Master of 


Boys not less than Fourteen Years Old. The Course of Instruction runs peer 9 Avira Three ye. 
eratu 


Branches Taught are Mathematics, History, Physics, E: 
French, ay and the Use of Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, 
achine- Work, and the management of the Engine. 
Vil. MARY INSTITUTE: JAMES H. DILLARD, Principal. 
Enrollment, 420 Pup ils. 


Blacksmithing, 


Schoo] for Girls and Young Ladies. 


nglish Language and 


Pattern Making? 


A completely Equipped 





In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and we. fy rr School, all facilities 


for the best education, Library, Apparatus, Laboratories, Assay Rooms, G 


aa na su 
raining Sehool, 


nasium, &c. * 


are ade- 
plied. All undergraduates have free admission to workshop f instruction in “Manual 


Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at convenient places for 


$20 = month and u 


or conditions of admission, or further information, apply to tes pa name 


ed above. 
. BARTLETT, Sec’y. 





Missouri School of Mines. 


ROLLA, MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead to the _— of Civil‘and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 


among the most prominent, the foll 
Civil Poginosstny 


Construction, Actual tice in the Field. 


: Use of os Landand Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 


Mine Engineering: Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 
Mathematics: Algebra, Sooeety, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 


with their numerous applications. 
Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


Chemistry and Metallargy: Theoretical Chemis Blowpipe Analysis, Qualitative and Quan- 
: Chemical ent dats y Labor 


titative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures. The 


atories are well equipped 


Graphics: Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows nor "Feinedbens an extended course ia 


awing. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
) Professional Courses without further examination, 


ACADEMIC CouRSsE.—A thorough Course of Three Years, — with special refcrence to the 


needs of teachers. 


Tuition, 20 dollars per year. 


Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 


Next Term Begins September 15th, 1887. 


For information apply to 
Ww. G. CLARK, Sec’ bt 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- | 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 year. High-School De- 
partment offers the best advantages for preparing 
or college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 


facilities for ra, practical education. 

Tuition $25 per vess — begin January 3, 

an and April For particulars, addresss 
DWIN C.H , President, Normal, Ill. 





A thorough French and English Home 
School for 20 Girls. 


(No day scholars). Greatest care in all the Es- 
lish studies, French taught orally and practi 4 
in such way as to enable pupils to converse an 
undersiand the — in two years course. 
Terms, $300.00 a 

Address MME, “HENRIETTE CLERC or 
MISS MARION L. PECKE, 4313—4315 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Eaemeeriog; | is Goiesy 
Botany, Zoology, Mi Oey, 

Biology, with special reference eto preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in Gen 

Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof. Gro. J. Sawai 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn, 17-J-6- 


AIKEN INSTITUTE. 


AIKEN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Designed for the higher education of both sexes. 

Course of Study complete and exhaustive. Fac- 
ult aw SP entirely of specialists. 

Climate of of Aiken ansurpassed for healthful- 
ness, as thousands of yearly visitors attest. Stu- 
dents can enter at any time, 

For particulars ey ee! board, tuition, cat- 
alogues, etc., address the a. resident, 
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CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 
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CAN we not, by a iittle effort, kin- 
dle in every school district a thou- 
sandfold more interest and enthus- 
iasm this year than ever before in the 
education of the people? To this end 
we ought to multiply Reading Cir- 
cles, meetings, lectures, recitations 
and exhibitions of the school work. 

Enlist the local papers to put in 
short items of what is being done in 
your school, 


Keep full of hope, sweetness and 
light yourself. ‘ 


Get a nine months’ term of school 
voted. 


The teachers aid the local papers 
more than ali other influences put 
together. They create constantly an 
intelligent constituency who demand 
and are able to pay for newspapers. 


aa in Cash! jaters Dictionaries, worth Ze. 
an 


4 ES to Holders, worth $1 
for best essays answerin : i 


~ 














d I use a Diction —— ” 
For ‘tall ryanosid tse to LA VERNE Ww. 
NOYES, 99 2nd JO} W. Monroe St., Chica- 
go, the maxer of Dictionary Holders. Or inquire 
at your kstore. 
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THE appalling illiteracy of some of 
the States—growing as it is—imposes 
stern duties on our teachers, educators 
and law-makers. Intelligence and 
light must resist illiteracy and dark- 
ness and the danger involved. ie 
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yourself—and call the attention of 
_ your friends also to the fact—that we 
will send you Fifty of these stamp 
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photographs of yourself, and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
postpaid one year for $1.00. 
Better 
“* Secure the shadow 
- at these rates 
Ere the substance fadg.’’ 





WE fear our teachers and school 
officers do not weigh quite as care- 
fully as they ought these practical 
wise words of Prof. 8.8. Parr, Prin- 
cipal DePauw Normal Scool, Indiana: 

“*The live teacher who provides 
himself or herself with the proper 
tools for teaching, commands $10 to 
$50 more per month than those who 
do not.” 

This is true, because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done “with these proper 
tools for teaching.’’ 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essentiai for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The pupils need these “helps”? more 
than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with, without delay. 
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REV. DR. A. R. HORNE, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


“We are born to do benefits.’’ 
—SuHAK. 





HE Rev. Dr. A. R HORNE, Edit- 

or and Publisher of the National 
Educator for the last twenty-seven 
years is as genial and jolly to-day as 
if all of life and its joy was yet before 
him. 

He believes, with Marcus Aurelius, 
that, ‘‘ when thou wishest to delight 
thyself, think of the virtues of those 

ho are with thee—for nothing de- 


lights so much as the examples of the 
virtues of activity, liberality, learn- 
ing ‘and modesty — wherefore we 
should keep them before uf.” and 
with Shakespeare—that, 


“ 'Tis a kind of good deed to say well.” 


At the age of sixteen he commen- 
ced his work as teacher of a public 
school within half a mile of his birth 
place, in Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
He taught three successive terms 
there, and was then called to preside 
over the public schools of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, where he remained till 
the fall of 1854, when he entered 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, 
where he was graduated in 1858. Be- 
fore graduation he had entered al- 
ready on his labors as Principal of the 
Bucks County Normal and Classical 
School, Quakertown, Pennsylvania. 

‘In the summer and fall of 1881, 1882, 
and 1883, he was engaged as State In- 
stitute Instructor in Texas and T.ouis- 
iana, having traveled over the great- 
er part of these States, and co-labored 
with the State superintendents and 
prominent educators, not only of these 
States, but of the Southwest. Dr. 
Horne is a clergyman of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, 

His articles on ‘‘Common Sense in 
Teaching,” ‘‘Health Notes,”’ and 
‘* Useful Information” are very exten- 
sively read. 


as 
oe 


Bacon is right when he bids us 
read, not to contradict and refute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse—but to 
weigh and to consider. And in these 
times, and in the times before us, 
that promise or threaten deep politi- 
cal, economical and social controver- 
sy—what weeneed to do is to induce 
our people to weigh and consider. 

We want to teach them to cultivate 
energy without impatience, activity 
without restlessness, and inflexibility 
without ill-humor. 








Pror. Gro. P. Brown, of the Jili- 
nois School Journal, says: 

“A word of approbation or approv- 
al is-as easily uttered as an innuen- 


| do or a sneer, and it is infinitely more 


helpful to our brother and better for 
ourselves. 

Vinegar and mustard may be whole- 
some as condiments, but they make 
® murderous diet, We would do well 
to cultivate more the spirit of mutual 
confidence and support. 

Every teacher who performs his 
duty faithfully and’ conscientiously, 
is a hero. - Would there were more of 
the spirit of hero worship among us.” 

We endorse the above again and all 
the time. 





Carlisle and Ingalls stand as against 
light—against the upward movement 
of the human race—but truth is hard- 
lived and strong, and will live when 
these ephemera are dust! 








Our teachers are prophets. 








PROF. J. B NYE, 
AUTHOR. 
“In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart.” 


—SHAK. 


pe. J.B. NYE was born in Penn- 
sylvania in 1851, and is still a 
resident of that State. He is the 
author of a New Musical Transposi- 
tion for the Organ, Piano and Voice— 
as well as a writer on music. His com- 
munications to the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION in favor of the 
more thorough and extended culture 
of music in our schools, have been ex- 
tensively copied, 4nd the results are 
already apparent. 

Mr. Dennis G. Paramore of Middle- 
town, Pa., was he claims his besé 
teacher, showing him the possibili- 
ties opening up before the faithful 
and determined student, and how 


“That men may rise on step ping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


Plutarch said—and it is well for all 
to give most earnest heed to this wise 
old philosopher—Plutarch said : 

“That whoever he be that shall 
give his mind to the study of music, 
if he meet with a musical education 
proper for the forming and regulating 
his inclinations, he will be sure to ap- 
plaud and embrace that which is no- 
ble and generous, and to rebuke and 
blame the contrary as well in other 
things as what belongs to music ; and 
having reaped he noblest fruit of 
music, he may be of great use, not 
only to himself but to the common- 
wealth.’’ 

Aristoxenus also claims “that mu- 
sic was introduced at banquets, for 
the reason that, as wine, when drunk, 
weakens both the body and the mind, 
so music, by its harmonious order and 
symmetry assuages and reduces them 
to their former constitution. And, 
therefore, it was that Homer reports 
that the ancients made use of music 
at all their solemn festivals. 

Plato, and many others of the an- 
cient philosophers, were of the opin- 
ion that there ‘‘could be no motion of 
the world or rolling of the spheres 
without the assistance of music, since 
the Supreme Deity created all things 

lously.’’ 
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Thus we see that all along down 
through the ages, great men have not 
only given attention to, but provided 
for, the cultivation of .this ‘“‘enchant- 
ing harmony.’”’ We hope, therefore, 
those 

“That never read so far ; 
To know the cause why music was ordained ” 
will recast both their thought and 

their reading. 

After digging out the “whys” and 
the ‘‘wherefores”’ of this science, Mr. - 
Nye entered the International Col- 
lege of Music in Chicago, of which 
Prof. G. 8. Rice is President, and pur- 
sued his studies there until he won a 
‘‘Diploma” for his culture and effic- 
iency in this art. He was appointed 
“State Examiner of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania”’ after his return to his native 
State. 

After much study and years of ex- 
perimenting, he discovered the analy- 
sis of the Key-board of the Organ 
and Piano, which he secured by copy- 
right. 

Prof. Nye says: 

“Teach the rising generation the 
Science of Music, and you teach them 
the habit of closest thought, accuracy 
of expression and refinement of man- 
Song is the language of glad- 
ness and the utterance of devotion. 
It is also physically beneficent—it 
raises the circulation—wakes up the 
bodily energies—and diffuses life and 
animation to all.’ 

Under the influence and teaching 
of his own art, Prof. Nye can, with 
Tennyson say— 

“Regret is dead, but love is more 
Than in the summers that are flown; 
For I myself with these have grown 
To something greater than before.” 

Prof. Nye still resides at Swatara 

Station, Dauphin Co., Pa. 





‘* STAND out of my sunlight,’’ says 
the student to the drones. 

ef 

AT home as well as in other States 
the fact has been established that the 
money paid by the teachers of Mis- 
souri to circulate 150,000 copies of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUGATION 
among the people, has been returned 
to them many times over in the aver- 
age increase of wages from $27.00 per 
month to an average of $47.50 per 
month. . ; 

Let us take hold now, and make it 
an even $50,00 per month, for nine 
months in all the States. 

The leading teachers in other States 
realize the power of this JouRNAL 
in this direction too. They are circu- 
lating it more entensively in all the 
States as State boundaries do not 
limit the necessity for Education nor 
the power which intelligence gives 
over ignorance. 





WHo sends these new great souls to 
the world waiting—who fills them 
with a life which is more than life? 
Such teachers come to re-create the 
world and to give to every power a 
double power. 
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Texas needs the aid the Blair Bill 
would give, to furnish the money to 
pay her teachers promptly. 

Texas would receive $3,920,913.78— 
if this bill should pass. With this 
amount they could pay for and secure 
competent County supervision of their 
schools ; increase the school terms to 
nine months out ef twelve; and pay 
competent teachers, as we ought to do, 
a minimum salary of $50.00 per month 
—not only in this, but in all the 
States in the Union. Let us at least 
arrange to pay the teachers promptly 
at the end of each month, without 
further delay. 





It is possible that before a higher 
intelligence comes to be a universal 
possession, the people may be yet 
more persecuted and tormented, but 
they will never be conquered. 

Carlisle, Randall & Co., may as well 
understand this. 

Every great cause triumphs only 
at the expense of great sacrifices. 

The highest liberty exacts the 
noblest martyrs, who descend into 
dungeons or expire on the cross; but 
their agony is transformed into balm 
for universal wounds, and their death 
brings life to the nations at large. 





WHAT IT COSTS. 


T is time, that we should stop 

throwing away over $100,000,000 per 
year. Prof. F. A. Marsh, of Lafayette 
College, Ex-President of the Philo- 
logical Association, in pleading for a 
reform of English spelling, says that 
we throw away $15,000,000, paying 
teachers for addling the brains of our 
children with bad spelling, and at 
least $100,000,000 more, paying print- 
ers and publishers for sprinkling our 
books and papers with useless and 
silent letters. 








OuR teachers should look carefully 
after the practical application of what 
they teach in the shape of assisting 
the pupils not only to write letters, 
but receipts, checks, drafts, interest- 
bearing promissory notes, bills of ac- 
count, and other business forms. Try 
them, and find out whether this can 
be done or not. If satisfactory results 
are obtained, see to it that a certain 
portion of time is spent in this direc- 
tion, until these practical results are 
accomplished, and the pupils can do 
these things correctly. 





A BURDEN of six million illiterate, 
helpless, vicious people, turned into 
productive, law-abiding, happy citi- 
zenship—this is what the Blair Bill 
means | 





: Li Z 
HON. D. W. VOORHEES. 
U.S, SENATOR FROM INDIANA. 


“A son who is the theme of honor’s tongue.”’ 
—SHAK. 


TANDING in his place in the Uni- 
ted States Senate, not only asa 
‘“Democrat,’’ but asa “States-rights 
Democrat’’—Hon. D. W. Voorhees, in 
speaking of the Blair Bill said: 

“The measure has never been sur- 
passed, in the elevation and benevo- 
lence of its spirit, nor in the magni- 
tude and value of its immediate and 
ultimate purposes.’’ 

In this great and unanswerable 
speech—in évolving the broader view 
of life and duty under the conditions 
of the country, he seems to have 


** Dipt into the future, far as human eye could 
see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the won- 
ders that would be.” 


and realized that the soul beclouded 
with the night of ignorance, must for- 
ever remain not only unconscious but 
helpless. 

With the ken of a prophet anda 
patriot he rises to the clear height to 
which these sentiments will carry 
one, and continues his plea for the 
‘immediate and ultimate purposes” 
of this beneficent measure. 


**I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns.”’ 


* He asks, in continuing his speech, 
pertinently : 


What else has been Zone in the mat- 

ter of education as a 
NATIONAL WORK? 

Do Senators forget recent events? 
Since the war more than $6,000,000 
not in lands, but in money, have been 
appropriated by Congress for colored 
schools in the South. I have the ap- 
priation acts here if there is any ques- 
tion as to my statement. The freed- 
men’s schools have been fed with 
national appropriations during the 
last twenty years, and te the extent of 
over $6,000,000. 

Is it not somewhat late in the day 
to call in question 

THE POWER OF CONGRESS. 

to pass the pending measure? I give 
you a precedent in your own day and 
generation. How is it to be answer- 








ed? Do you oppose this bill by saying 
that the schools for the freedmen were 
unconstitutional? Why then was 
that question not tested in the courts? 
It could easily have been done at the 
proper time. 

But, sir, I come to a still later date 
and even a more striking illustration. 
Within the last twelve months, dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, Congress ap- 
propriated $400,000 with which to ed- 
ucate the Indian children at Hampton 
and Carlisle. How will you answer 
that ? 

Where were the voices now s80 
eloquent, where the speeches now so 
learned and so long, when that bill 
passed the Senate, taking $4(0,000 of 
tax raised revenue out of the Treas- 
ury with which to instruct and en- 
lighten the little copper-colored, dark 
eyed, straight-haired children of the 
desert within a hundred miles of this 
Capitol? 

Where were these vigilant sentries 
of the Constitution then? Were they 
dozing on their posts, or-is the dusky 
Indian dearer in their regard than 
their own blood and kin? 

THE WHITE CHILD 
is in this bill; the white face is here 
as wellas the dark one. Is the bar- 
barian’s child of the forests, the off- 
spring of the frontiers, a more impor- 
tant and cherished object of your care 
than the white child of the South? 

Does the Constitution expand in its 
application in one direction and con- 
tract in another? Is there a certain 
elasticity in the Constitution toward 
the schools at Hampton and Carlisle 
and a contractability in the same ins- 
trument when applied to schools of 
your own? 

I am amazed, it fills me with won- 
der, when I hear some of the argu- 
ments which have been advanced on 
this floor. There is not a year, nor a 
month, nor a week, nor a day since 
1789 to the present hour in which the 
authority in this bill in one shape or 
another has not been the active policy 
of this Government for our own peo- 
ple as well as for other races. This 
policy fills 

ALL OUR HISTORY 
with its precedents, and the whole 
land with its blessings. 

But, Mr. President we have heard 
much able and learned discussion in 
regard to a strict construction of the 
Constitution. Sir, I am for strict con- 
struction of the Constitution. I am 
am for strictly construing it in order 
to accomplish, not.to defeat, the great 
ends for which is was ordained. I 
wish to so construe it as to promote 
and fulfill those beneficent and lofty 
aims proclaimed in ‘the instrument 
itself. 

I would strictly construe that im- 
mortal instrument as a vital, affirma- 
tive force for the achievement of its 
own declared purposes, and the ac- 
complishment of our destiny as a uni- 
ted and enlightened Republic. To me 
it means what it says; to my mind 








there is not a meaningless provision 
in it. 

When it declares its purpose ‘to . 
promote the general welfare,’’ andi 
declares further on among the granti 
of powers that Congress shall provide 
for that great end, I do not feel at lib- 
erty to assume that the framers of 
the Constitution were indulging in 
words, mere words, without meaning, 
life, or force. 

I firmly believe too that the power 
of self-presérvation exists in this Gov- 
ernment. The object of its creation 
was fo live, not to die.”’ 





DR. JOSIAH L. PICKARD. 


“Thou art a grave and noble counsellor.’” 


—SHAK,. 





N our issue of August we referred 

to the recognition given by J. W. 
Akers of Iowa, to the quiet, persist- 
ent, incalculable service rendered to 
the cause of public education by Wm. 
T. Harris, J. L. Pickard. A. T. Rick- 
off, and possibly one or two more. 

Later, in our issue of Sept., we gave 
an account of the unostentatious ser- 
vices rendered by Denton J, Snider. 

It had long been our intention to 
acquaint the new generation with its 
obligations to the old, for we believed 
that the success gained by these men 
in so short a time should stimulate 
and encourage those who have to 
eéntend with the difficulties of the 
pioneer and who must sometimes be 
tempted to replace the struggle of the 
honest worker by the cheap self-as- 
sertion and self-seeking combination 
which may assure reputation irre- 
spective of desert, and which substi- 
tutes for conscientious labor the much 
more delightful task of filling the 
lamps whose fuel is self-complacen- 
cy. 

For twenty years the AMERICAN | 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has been 
constant in the work of advancing 
educational interests of all kinds. The 
JOURNAL has been the friend of edu- 
cation without the limits of color, 
section, extent, or condition as public 
or private. If this course sometimes 
suggested doubts as to the sound- 
ness of our enthusiasm, if has after 
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many days brought us the recogni- 
tion which we desire; it has made us 
acquainted and kept us acquainted 
with the work of many to whom weare 
personally unknown; and Wwe now 
propose to record services of which 
those who rendered them would be too 
modest to speak. 

The resignation of Josiah L. Pick- 
ard as Chancellor of the Iowa State 
University, took place at the close of 
the scholastic year of 1886-1887, and 
makes an occasion for our reprodu- 
cing his biography and venturing a 
few words in characterization of his 
services as an educator. 

Dr. Pickard was born at Rowley, 
Mass., in 1824, Like somany sterling 
men of his generation, he derived his 
elementary education from the com- 
mon school; his secondary education 
from an Academy at Lewiston Falls; 
and his collegiate education from 
Bowdoin, whence he was graduated 
in 1844. Like so many other young 
men, he engaged in teaching untila 
larger acquaintance with the world of 
practical life should show him how 
tostrike and where. A year in charge 
of the North Conway (N.H.) Acad- 
emy, was followed by an attack of 
that fever which caused the most am- 
bitious and most capable of New 
England’s younger sons to seek the 
life of the West. Jo Daviess County, 
Ill., became young Pickard’s first 
objective point, but he soon removed 
to Platteville, Wis. Here for the next 
thirteen years Mr. Pickard had 
charge of the Academy which gained 
a reputation not yet forgotten by those 
of the vicinage and generation. Mr. 


j . Pickard then became State Superin- 


tendendent of Public Instruction, and 
after having twice been re-elected, he 
résigned to take charge of the Chica- 
From 1864-1878 
Mr. Pickard filled this difficult posi- 
tion, although he resigned once 
only to be again called into serv- 
ice. Upon his retirement from the 
Chicago Superintendency, Prof. Pick- 
ard was called to the Chancellorship 
of the University which has since 
had the benefit of his matured wis- 
dom and unfaiing effort. It should 
be added, that in 1866 he had declin- 
ed the Chancellorship of the Wiscon- 
sin State University. 

All these details have value as lend- 
ing substance to a personality always 
remembered by those brought in con- 
tact with it, but more difficult to con- 
vey by description. Dr. Pickard so 
honestly earned his reputation in 
Wisconsin, the State of his real no- 
vitiate, that the abundance of other 
teachers of merit never led to forget- 
fulness of Dr. Pickard, or of offers to 
secure for Wisconsin the services of 
so capable, judicious and trustworthy 
a teacher. So, remembering the in- 
telligent interest taken by the citizens 
of Wisconsin in their public institu- 
tions for education, remembering the 
success achieved by Chancellor Bas- 
com,—so that next to Michigan, Wis- 


t 


consin is the best known of the West- 
tern States, at least educationally— 


remembering this, we shall be cer. 


tain that in those days at least it 
could not be said that those shores 
alone were mute to sounds that 
echo farther West than your sires’ 
Islands of the Blest. 

’ There is to an earnest man special 
value in praise earned from those who 
as neighbors and if may be as com- 
petitors, know his weaknesses, and 
cannot at all be imposed upon by 
self-assertion. We feel sure from our 
acquaintance with Dr. Pickard that 
he values more highly the recognition 
of his urftiring but unpretentious ser- 
vices at Platteville and Chicago and 
Iowa Citg, than he would that inter- 
national reputation which, from the 
character of those who are said to 
possess it, must be as easy to gain as 
it must be valueless, except as an aid 
to a “bdom.’’ No one connected with 
the interests of public education be- 
tween the years 1864-1887 failed to 
know of the existence and continued 
labors of Prof. Pickard, but itis very 
doubtful whether those from abroad, 
who visited Chicago in the interests 
of education, gave the schools .any 
more intelligent attention than they 
did when visiting St. Louis. 

Dr. Pickard, as we have said, ren- 
dered his services to the Chicago 
schools when growth proceeded by 
bounds, not steps, and when there 
was required just that remarkable 
combination of shrewdness, good 
judgment, and entire honesty of pur- 
pose which have always marked Dr. 
Pickard as an administrator. Prof. 
Pickard was as well known in Chi- 
cago as were the leading representa- 
tives of money interests, and in spite 
of the hurry and self-absorption of 
Chicago’s restless population, it still 
had time to wish its educational in- 
terests to be in capable hands, and to 
recognize their safety when confided 


to Prof. Pickard. 
To the Iowa State University Chan- 


cellor Pickard rendered the great 
service of converting from a pleasant 
fiction into a stable fact the supposed 
relationship of the State University 
to the other phases of public in- 
struction. 

Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa now 
have a system of public instruction, 
each part of which secures the 
strength of the other parts, as if the 
structure were an educational arch. 
Other States, as Missouri for exam- 
ple, try to keep separate those inter- 
ests which from their nature should 
be mutually self-supporting. The 
sympathy of the Mo. State Univer- 
versity with the common schools and 
high schools of the State has yet to 
be fully realized by the school sys- 
tem, and many who support the State 
University are violently opposed to 
any means of transition thither. The 
reports of St. Louis, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati in the days of Dr. 





Pickard’s Superintendency farnished 





the ablest studies of practical educa- 
tional questions, and it is not robbing 
the others to assert that Prof. Pick- 
ard’s showed those qualities of care- 
ful practical insight which came to be 
associated with his name. Chicago, 
happier than St. Louis, replaced Dr. 
Pickard by a man equally conver- 
sant with her educational interests 
and above the suspicion of interested 
motives. While it is glory enough 
for one man to have achieved lasting 
remembrance in Wisconsin—to have 
had unquestioned control of the Chi- 
cago schools during the most trying 
period of their development—and to 
have recognized, and to have caused 
others to recognize, the natural rela- 
tionship between the various grades 
of schools in Iowa—still it is because 
we know the fidelity, serviceableness, 
and freedom from self-seeking of Dr. 
Pickard, that we feel called upon to 
set him before those who are now try- 
ing to settle for themselves the re- 
quirements for an educator. We be- 
lieve that while a good method may 
render less disastrous the efforts of 
incompetent teachers, yet that for the 
proper results to be sought from pub- 
lic education, the teacher outweighs 
the method. Let the teacher have that 
sincerity and copscientiousness: with 
which New England formerly endow- 
ed at least her budding pedagogues, 
and the school influence will be such 
as we profess to desire. Let the 
teacher seek, first, his own advance- 
ment, and let him have learned how 
superior to his trust are the possibil- 
ities of money to be made by acting 
as a book agent, and we shall be 
forced to accept such governors and 
others in authority as have at one 
time or another almost ruined the 
schools of Brooklyn, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis. Those who 
wish to know the men who as suc- 
cessors to Horace Mann carried for- 
ward the great work with which his 
name is identified, will find it to their 
profit to acquaint themselves with 
the Chicago School Reports from 1864 
-1878, and with the annual reports 
of the Iowa State University from 
1878, 

The recent death of Mark Hopkins 
of Williams, removed one of our edu- 
cational bulwarks, and the college 
presidents who seek the interest of 
their college as in conflict with those 
of popular education, are quite num- 
erous. Therefore, we congratulate 
the people of Iowa upon being able to 
partially retain the services of Chan- 
cellor Pickard, who is still to deliver 
his regular course of lectures on Po- 
litical Economy. 





TEACH Geography so that the move- 
ment of a pointer over the map is as 
the unrolling of a panurama before 
the eyes of the class, so that the 
children are able to describe the 
landscape, industries, and associa- 
tions of a given spot on a blank map, 
and you may let the map itself do the 
rest. 





THE BEST OF THE GOOD. 


W hs are quite sure this is a good 
creed for every-day life, every- 
where: 

We will repeat the weakness of no 
person. We will dismiss it at once as 
a bit of unfortunate knowledge. 

Hear no evil. Dwell apart from 
thoughts of viciousness and vice. 
Gossip about goodness. 

Entertain one another with the ex- 
cellences of your neighbor. Tell me 
of only the noble characteristics of 
your acquaintance. I gain the double 
potency of his goodness and of your 
affinity. But tell me of his faults, ac- 
quaint me with his defects of charac- 
ter, and I become a cynic with think- 
ing upon motes, and misanthropic un- 
der the weight of our combined de- 
pravity. 

I wish to hear the best of the good 
and only the good of the best. We un- 
derstand the truth of this simple 
word of George Eliot: ‘It is always 
good to know, if only in passing, a 
charming human being ; it refreshes 
one like flowers and woods and clear 
brooks.’? It conduces to our happi- 
ness to know the lovable. 

It adds to our delight to know the 
joyous. 

Knowledge of virtue savors life. A 
morning glance of purity sweetens the 
day. Our nobleness rises to meet that 
of other men. Plant in your social 
vineyard fruit-bearing friends. I 
wish to grasp that man’s hand from 
whose heart will flow a current of 
strength to my own, whose words up- 
on my ears will have the rousing ef- 
fect of martial drums. 

I wish to look into feminine eyes, 
into those feminine eyes whose mild 
glance imparts the charm of virtue, 
from whose dark reflecting depth 
come gladdening gleams of purity, 
and to meet whose grace and loveli- 
ness there arise throngs of virtues in 
my soul, to whose presence I had 
theretofore been a stranger. 








OuR teachers would do well to in- 
vite the lawyers and the doctors and 
the ministers, and some leading in- 
telligent farmers and merchants also, 
to address the Reading Circles at the 
school-house on, ‘‘ Education,’’ or 
‘Science,’ or ‘ Culture,’ or ‘‘ Char- 
acter,’’ and have some good music by 
the school, and a few short, very 
short, spirited ‘‘ Recitations’” by the 
pupils. Close promptly at 9 o’clock, 
or a little before. Never hold the peo- 
ple after that—and great good will be 
done—a new interest will be created— 
people will find out how much they 
know and it will do good toall. Don’t 
delay. Your pupils can make an in- 
teresting and profitable evening, too 
—if the other people fail. 





THESE teachers that cannot be 
bounded by Arithmetic and Geo- 
graphy and Grammar—these are the 
men and women we want in our 
schools. 
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To avail one’s self of the ubiquity 
of the printed page, to be everywhere 
at the same time with an inspiring, 
consoling thought—this is the work 
our teachers are set to do in the 
world, 





To go forth—to arouse and to awak- 


en, to work a deliverance—this is the| 7 


mission of the pen. 


THE man who utters a truth— 
though he speak low—speaks very 
loud. 





se 
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Put together those who love the 
right—those who think—and those 
who work—and no power on earth 
can resist them. The teacher has a 
double function—an individual hero- 
ic life—and a fearless public action. 








“T have slept badly,’’ said an un- 





Our teachers are to re-lay the 
foundations and corner stones of a 
new and juster civilization. 





Six MiILuions liberated from the 
darkness and bondage of ignorance! 

This is what the Blair Bill means ! 

TRULY the locomotive is the mod- 
ern syren! It bides notin waiting as 
didthe ancient, it sings no song ot 
enchantment, but comes rushing like 
a whirlwind, and with demoniac 
shriek warns you to fly from its 
track if you would not instantly be 
devoured. 

And this is the syren song of practi- 
cal civilization! No time for music— 
no heart for poetry—no soul for the 
beautiful at all. Life has no purpose 
but that the individual shall get him- 
self rich, and perchance be now and 
then amused! The only rhythm 
worth considering attentively is the 
rhythm of the trip-hammer. The only 
music that hath charms to suit the 
practical ear consists of the roar of 
commerce rolling over granite pave- 
ments. ‘Behold Puritanism secular- 
ized ! 


AFTER all what is in truth practi- 
cal, save that which serves to aid in 
developing the perfected life of the 
soul? It may be thatno treasure can 
be truly miue until I have wrought 
its transformation into the Pearl of 
Great Price. That, may be, is the 
one genuine alchemy. 








Your friends will thank you for 
calling their attention to our Premi- 
um offers on page 11. 








Our “Aids to School Discipline,” 
interest parents as well as pupils 
wherever they are used. 









HON. H. W. BLAIR, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
“It is twice blest; C 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 
—SHAK, 


HIS in brief is the Blair Bill. In 
pursuance of this truth the sever- 
al legislatures which have con- 
vened since Congress adjourned, have 
passed resolutions endorsing this 
measure similar to that passed by the 
legislature in New Hampshire (Sena- 
tor Blair’s home). 

‘* Resolved, By the Senate and House 
of Representatives in general courtcon- 
vened, that in view of the alarming 
state of illiteracy now existing in 
certain sections of the country, 
and considering the great danger to 
republican institutions that may re- 
sult therefrom, unless some adequate 
remedy is afforded, we approve the 
measure known as the Blair Educa- 
tion bill substantially as it passed the 
Senate in 1886; and the Secretary of 
the State is directed to send copies ef 
this resolution to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representives at the meeting of the 
next Congress.”’ 

As the real merits and provisions of 
the Blair Bill come t» be clearly un- 
derstood by the people, the volume of 
sentiment in its favor is constantly in- 
creasing. Most of the ‘‘opponents’’ of 
the bill, when questioned as to their 
objections to the measure, are obliged 
to confess that they have never read 
it. 

This proved to be the case in a State 
Teachers’ Association lately conven- 
ed. A resolution was introduced con- 
demning the measure. An inquiry 
was made as to what particular fea- 
ture in the measure the writer of the 
resolution objected — when, Jo! he 
was obliged to confess that ‘‘he had 
never read the bill !”” 

Then all who had read it were re- 
quested to rise. Not one ef all that 
valiant crowd of “opponents to the 
Blair Bill’ rose to their feet! Hence 
we say, most of the opposition to this 





from those who have never read it. 

We are not to blame for this ignor- 
ance. The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpvucatTion has published the bill— 
commented on it—is in favor of it—has 
circulated more than 100,000 copies of 
it. Senator Blair has furnished a 
great number for circulation, and 
copies can now be had with all other 
necessary data in connection with it 
for 25 cts., by addressing the Ameri- 
can News Co., New York. 

There is no further excuse for op- 
posing the measure, no need for any 
one, except those willfully blind 


“To choke his days 
With barb’rous ignorance.” 


The fact is well established both by 
law and by precedent, as stated by 
Senator Blair : 

“That the General Government 
possesses the power and has imposed 
upon itself the duty of educating the 
people of the United States whenever 
for any cause those people are defic- 
ient in that degree of education which 
is essential to the discharge of their 
duties as citizens either of the United 
States or of the several States where- 
in they chance to reside.” 

What now is our form of govern- 
ment but government of the people by 
the people? But how can the people 
govern, how exercise sovereignty, ex- 
cept they have the knowledge requis- 
to that end? Sovereignty requires as 
much intelligence when exercised by 
the people as a whole as when exer- 
cised by a single individual ;, it re- 
quires more. 

Government for the people by the 
people impiies that degree of popular 
intelligence which will enable the 
masses of men to comprehend the 
principles and to direct the adminis- 
tration of government in such way as 
to promote the general welfare. 

Our form of government therefore 
requires a higher degree oi intelli- 
gence on the part of the sovereign 
than any other form. That sovereign 
is the whole body of the people. 

How, then, can the republican form 
of government exist and continue to 
exist unless from generation to gener- 
ation, in perpetnal succession, the 
citizen sovereigns are educa<ed ? 

Bat the question is deeper still, 
How can civilization exist without 
education? What is civilization but 
the result of education—of the devel- 
ment and training of the powers of the 
individual? All human progress and 
happiness are, in the higher and 
broader sense, but education which 
confers the capacity both to do and to 
enjoy. If, then, to educate is to civii- 
ize, the great duty which society owes 
to the individual is to educate him, 
and the benefit thus conferred he is 
bound to return. 

Suffrage without this intelligence 
in this country gives this ignorant 
mob 


“Most power to do most harm— 








Least knowing ill.” 


\onat SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF. 


HE Oral method of teaching the 

deaf: through speech, has been in 
vogue in Germany for more than a 
century. Some time ago it was adopt- 
ed in Italy ; other countries followed, 
and France, by decree of the Govern- 
ment issued some four years ago, al- 
so adopted this method. 

There are now some sixteen. Oral 
schools for the deaf in the United 
Statey; in New York City, Boston, 
Northampton, Mass., Englewood, Ill., 
Portland, Me., Milwaukee, Philadel- 
phia and Scranton, Pa., La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, and one recently estab- 
lished in 8t Louis. Many of the sign 
institutions also have an Articulation 
Class where the children are taught 
orally from one-half an hour to five 
hours per day, and are thrown in con- 
tact with signs and use them freely 
the remainder of the time. 

No one who carefully investigates 
the matter ean fail to see that speech 
and Lip-Reading, given as a sort of an 
accomplishment, can ever be of much 
practical benefit. If all signs are 
discarded, and the deaf child depends 
upon speech and Lip-Reading alone, 
he will develop speech much more 
rapidly and satisfactorily. 

To many persons who are unac- 
quainted with the Oral method, it is 
more or less of a mystery how a deaf 
child is taught when he first enters 
school—before he has acquired a word 
of speech. He is shown a picture or 
an object and his attention is directed 
to the mouth of the teacher, who pro- 
nounces the word slowly and distinct- 
ly. The child soon understands that 
the word on your lips is represented 
by the object which he is shown, and 
makes an effort to imitate the teacher. 
The effort will no doubt be very crude 
at the beginning, but in a few months 
the child will have obtained quite 
a vocabulary of words; and, as the 
object or picture is shown every time 
the word is spoken for his benefit, he 
will understand the meaning of the 
word by the time he can articulate - 
it well. 


From this beginning simple sen- 
tences are built up, and the child 
gains new words and new ideas every 
day. As soon as he has the necessary 
language, the ordinary English 
branches may and should be taught. 
Many deaf mute children develop 
Lip-Reading and language so perfect- 
ly as to be able to attend school with 
other children who have hearing. It 
is well for a deaf child to enter school 
at as early an age as possible, though 
some acquire a few words before en- 
tering school, if their mothers con- 
tinue to talk to them as though they 
had hearing. Under trained teachers, 
who thoroughly understand the me- 
chanism of speech, they will, as a 
matter of course, advance much more 
rapidly. 

Many children and adults lose hear- 
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ing, after having acquired speech, ) 


through illness. It is a very easy 


’ thing to give Lip-Reading to allsuch, 


and thus open to them once more the 
closed doors of communication. I have 
seen deaf children who were almost 
perfect Lip-Readers, and who could 
converse easily with all around them. 

If a deaf child acquires speech and 
Lip-Reading his whole life is changed 
in his relation to the world. He is no 
longer cut off from all social inter- 
course as soon as he leaves the insti- 
tution where he received his educa- 
tion; his happiness is greatly en- 
hanced. I have known instances 
where the whole expression of the 
child’s face was changed after he be- 
gan to talk, and the sullen, morose, 
frowning mute seemed to feel that he 
was no longer unlike his fellows. 

It must be a dismal, lonely state of 
affairs to be shut up entirely within 
one’s self, and it is no wonder that 
many mute children give others the 
impression that they have a furious 
temper, when all their emotions are 
penned up withigathe small compass 
of their own little world. 

As they acquire speech, and thus 
have the power of expressing them- 
selves, they become more gentle, 
peaceable and happy. I am convinced 
that the acquisition of speech opens to 
the deaf child an ever-increasing 
source of enjoyment and education. 


RItLA L. PARKER, 
Principal Oral School for the Deaf, 2704 Morgan 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





WE have secured another small in- 
stailment of the ‘‘ World's Cycloped- 
ia,” so fully and completely described 
here, which we sball send, postpaid, 
with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION one year for only one dollar. 

Our friends who failed to get it be- 
fore—when we offered it—can now se- 
cure it. It ought to be on the table of 
every teacher in the United States. 

Send early. ‘First come — first 
served.”’ 





In my better moments I insist that 
though the school may prove a fire 
through which the pupil passes to 
his own purification and ennobling— 
it is rather a paradise for the true 
teacher, who is ever discovering new 
beauties and experiencing new pleas- 
ures through his re-examination of 
old themes und@r new conditions and 
in new lights. Nor are these themes 
narrow or limited in their range or 
interest. The themes of the school- 
room are nothing less than these—the 
world and man. 

IF you would behold the grandeur 
of Nature, traverse the world on foot. 
If you would behold the greatness of 
man, as the master of nature, trav- 
erse the world in a railway train. 
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Srx MILLIons — consumers of all 
our varied products—this is what the 
Biair Bill means ! 











50 FREE! 


ONE YEAR POSTPAID, AND 


THE 50 PHOTOS OF YOURSELF FRHEH. 








The American Journal of Education 


TAKES THE LEAD WITH 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


yThe Printing Press has gevolationized the world. Three Hunéred- 
ears ago only the Priests had genera! knowledge, a hundred sears since 
only one man in fifty went beyond plair reading, now we grasp atevery 
subject, and our children before they leave schoolknow more than their 
eey grandfather's did after alife of three score years and ten. Scientists 
ae, and Philosophers have tried to givethe people» Knowledge of all 
i; Useful Subjects, but the cost of such Cyclopedic Knowledge has 
been beyond the reach of the masses. Appleton’s Cyclopedia coste $80, 
Johnson’s cost $54, and the Universal $25, butthe 


WORLD'S CYCLOPEDIA 


And Library of Universal Knowlege, 
IS CIVEN FREE 


to every one who subscribes to this paper. It contains 

Separate and Dis- Engravings illustrat- 

tinct References. ing vurious topics 

Accurate and concise information on Art, Sclence, Philosophy and Re, 
ligion, including learned essays by the Compiler, Prof. H. L. Williams 
and several hundred other authors, The articles on Anatomy, 
Architecture, Agriculture, Astronomy andthe Fino 
Arts, are full, and explicit. Botany, Chomistry, Kn- 
ineering, Geo raphy Geology and History, are each 
Treated ably and explicitly. The article on engineering is stillfurther 
amplified by a full description, illustrated with plates and diagrams of 
the Great Brooklyn Bridge; Mechanics with plates illustrat- 
ing Mechanica Motions. ineralegy, Medicine, Law, 
Languages and Governments, are co clearly treated of, that 





everyone Who reads can understand. In addition tothe fulland com- 

lete Cyclopedia, arranged in alphabetical form we have, bound up in 

he volume, a Complete Library of Knowledge, including a 

to Correct rae ad and Writing; Book-keeping. a complete guide 

3 DEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE: a complete brief Biographicad 

ofthe United States, corrected down to 1864. The Interest, Banking. 
he@United States, are for the first time gathered togetherin one volume, 





S Gul 

to business: Chronological History; Mytho! : AN IN 
Dictionary; Fulland complete entiation Biatry 
Usuary, Insolvent and Homestead Laws oft 


‘asin Fk ine COUNTERES? NOTES yaad _— FOR DETECTION OF COUNTERFEITS. 
parate usical, Nautical, hical terms; ed treatie 
on Veosmelasion give ro and examples whee everyone can, seetaticeus icchor ? 


Who can ag ore to let pass this grand opportunity. 
pred.j.eod ‘avof oo UO}BoUPH Jo 
pensnog 2qi PUL FAOAA OFGENILA SITY? O1NII8 nok OO'T 5 A,u0 aos AQo10T MN 


AN APPENDIX OF THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
giving hundreds of words not contained in the ordinary dictionaries. 

FL AGS OF ALL N ATIONS beautifully illustrated by colored plates. Tn fact the book fe 

acomplete library in itself, which in seperate volumes would cost 


One Hundred Dollars. It has 800 pages, and is more profusely !linstrated than any other Encyclopedia at the 
price, and contains a mine of information on almost ev subject knownto man. Every one ef the many departments 
s worth more than the cost of the book. As ‘knowledge {s power” this cyclopedia will be a source of wealth to thousands 


in all ages and condi . t 
cloth embellished with gold. life. This handsome octavo volume is printed on good puper, and handsomely bound in 


This valuable work we NOW OF FER FREE OF COST TO ALL. 
Realizing the need of a good werk of Reference, and desiring to in- 
crease the circulation of our paper, we have decided that a copy of 
this unrivalled Cyclopedia shall be placed in the hands of every 
subscriber.. For full partieulars see below, 
It contains 


The Most Useful book ever Published. 
800 Pages. 50,000 SePasese.racbistinet- 1,200 ©°e varices topitss "2 


In addition to the full and complete Cyclopedia arranged in alphabetical form, we have bound up in the volume, 
A Complete Library of Knowldege, 
{ncluding a Guide to Correct Speaking and Writing; Book-keeping, 2 Complete Guide to Business: Chronological 


H » Mythology ; 
girs sores AN INDEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE; 


i] 
a Complete Brief ag mg | Dictionary. Full and Complete Statistical History of the United States, corrected 
down to 1884. The Intérest, Banking, Usuary, Insolvent, and Homestead Laws of the United States are for the 
frst time gathered in one volume. 


A LIST OF COUNTERFEIT NOTES, 


with Rules for Detection of Counterfeits. Separate Dictionaries of Musical, Nautical and Geo; 
A carefully prepared treatise on Pronunciation, giving rules and examples whereby every one can 


AN APPENDIX OF THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
giving hundreds of words not contained in the ordinary dictionaries. 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, iiscsry'ts’itsit; wnich’im separcte volumes would cost $100. 


It is profusely illustrated, and contains a mine of information on almost every subject known to man. Every one 
of the many departments is worth more than the cost of the book. As “kno e is power” this Cyclopedia will 
2¢ a source of wealth to thousands in ail ages and conditions in life, It is not only the best but by far the cheapest 
Cyclopedia ever published. This hand octavo vol is printed on g paper, and handsomely bound in 
doth embellished with gold. 


PRICE BY MAIL ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


Which includes the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for one year postpaid. This 
is an offer you should take immediate advantage of. 
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Address, “AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FIFTY PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF YOURSELF. 
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Send us One Dollar and a Picture of yourself, and we will send 
you the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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ALL the illiterates have is a choice 
between darkness and darkness. 





. OuR teachers are the apostles of in- 
telligence. 


a6 





PROPERLY speaking, civilization is 
humanity developing itself into wis- 
dom, power and love. Our teachers 
are the vanguard of this soul wealth. 


Some of our teachers seem full of a 
dream—not only of a better day for 
which they work—but are guided by 
a light from a previous world. 








EVERYWHERE in our educational 
system proper stress should be laid 
upon qualifications and attainments— 
and means should be provided to se- 
cure and pay for the most competent 
instructors. 

Parsimony towards education islib- 
erality towards crime—and school offi- 
cers should not only understand this 
but be made to feel the force of this 
truth in all our school communities. 


PROGRESS IN LOUISIANA. 


HE results already achieved by 
the State Normal School under 
the administration of Dr. Edward E. 
Shieb, says the Donaldsonville Chief, 
attest the wisdom of his selection for 
this important trust. 

The third year opens at Natchi- 
toches, Oct, 12th. It was established 
for the purpose of affording instruc- 
tion to the teachers of the Public 
Schools or to persons who desire to 
qualify themselves for teaching. Tui- 
tlon, will be free, and board and 
lodging can be procured at very low 
rates—from $]1 to $14 a month. 
Applicants must be at least 16 years 
ofage, must present a certificate of 
good uoral character and appear dur- 
ing the week preceding the opening 
for examination in Reading, Writiog, 
English Grammar, Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy and History of the United 
Btates. 

Further information can be obtain- 
ed by addressing the President. All 
the graduates of the institution have 
readily obtained positions as teachers 
with good salaries, and their work 
has given entire satisfaction in every 
instance. 

Louisiana needs the help the pass 
age of the Blair Bill would give her 
school interests. 

There has been a slight increase in 
the payment of the salaries of teach- 
ers, as there ought to be; but the av- 
erage now is only $33.28 per month, 








ie for three months. 


We hope every teacher and sehool 


_ officer in the State will sign and send 


on Petitions for the passage of the 
Blair Bill by the next Congress. 

Hon. Benj. Franklin Jonas, United 
States Senator, after hearing all the 
arguments for and against the bill 
voted for it. 

Louisiana would receive $3,945 051.- 
48, or about Four Millions as an ad- 
dition to her school fund, when this 
bill passes. No time should be lost in 
signing, circulating and sending in 
Petitions. 


or or 

Not because institutions such as 
this may be made toaugument our in- 
dividual influence in society—not be- 
cause by the instruction which is here 
obtained, will the possessor be raised 
in wealth—not because, in popular 
language, ‘‘ knowledge is power,’ but, 
because with enlargement of know- 
ledge comes improvement of individ- 
ual character and exaltati-n of social 
and national happiness. For this 
reason, let us adhere to the principle, 
that ‘‘ Knowledge is good,”” because 
it is a source of blessing to mankind, 
and therefore deserves the cultivation 
of every reasonable man, 


a 
A STRONG PLEA. 


ON. WM. PRESTON JOHNSON, 

Preeident of Tulane University, 

New Orleans, makes a strong plea in 

the Louisiana Journal of Education 
for more memory training, 

Pres’t Johnson says: 

‘In this matter of 

MEMORY TRAINING 

it may safely be said that the pendu- 
lum has swung too far. Now we are 
in danger of forgetting the beautiful 
forms in which poets and philosophers 
have embodied their thoughts—forms 
which are sacred shrines—and what 
do we offer as a substitute? Our own 
crude and refracted inferences from 
the mother thoughts and master 
thoughts of star-crowned seers. 

No, Jet the child learn the impas- 
sioned.heart-cries of David to his Lord, 
the sublime imagery of Job and 
Isaiah, the pure white truth of the 
world-wide parables of the Master, 
the revolving mirror oi Shakespeare’s 
mental expression, Milton’s stately 
verse, the simple music of a hundred 
lowlier, but immortal poets, the te se 
sayings of the Greeks, of Bacon, of 
Lamb, and of his friends even, the 
wisdom of the world compressed into 
its proverbs. 

There is time for much of this, and 
we will not find, by reason of it, the 
well stored understanding and imagi- 
nation less fit for the more strenuous 
athletics of reason-training and dia- 
lectic in itsdue season. Nay, but better 
fitted, for they will have the nutri- 
ment wherewithal to strengthen the 
intellectual fibre, and to brace the 
arm that wields the invincible cestus 
of Logic. Let us then give our child- 
ren this food for youthful minds, and, 
as they advance, train the. growing 
reason and high faculty of discourse. 





Oh, the education of a child! Who 





that has it in charge does not lament 
the mistakes of his own ignorance, 
impatience and negligence? If I felt 
that I had ever done my full duty by 
one little child in bringing out all 
that it was capable of, it would be the 
consolation for a thousand errors. 

But no man can do this. This is a 
high privilege, and it is reserved for 
the spiritual woman who lives a life 
of supreme duty and self-devotion, 
and by her beautiful example converts 
virtue into action. Itis only accom- 
plished by some occult law of psychi- 
cal transmission. It is inspiration. It 
is thus that God shows that the bat- 
tle is not to the strong, and that his 
grace rests upon that sex which is the 
self-denying.”’ 


> = 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


T is a settled fact in education that 

the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school if 
you would have students advance 
properly and successfully. 


By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
80 much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 








WHAT IS THE COST? 
Only ten cents per year ! 


Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Black boards, and aset of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there 
are thirty pupils, it would be ten 
cents per year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conecientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without any further delay. 

-_—_—_—_—— ES 

THE Republican, in undertaking 
to define the scope of the schools 
from the ‘‘Democratic standpoint,” 
either misconceives or mis-states the 
actual condition of affairs. 

1, Admitting that the object sought 
by public education is preparation 





for citizenship, it in no wise fol- 
lows that this is attained by a mere 


didactic teaching of the elementary 
branches. 

2. It is certainly untrue that the 
Grammar Schools are, or ever have 
been, engaged in teaching any other 
studies. 

8. There never has been any at- 
tempi to educate the pupils as ‘‘sci- 
entists, philosophers, and sages.’’ 

4. It is an illogical assertion that 
those who believe in Public schools, 
as distinguished from common 
schools, at all favor the idea of a so- 
cialistic, paternal government. 

We have consulted an intelligent, 
well-posted Democratic friend who, 
however, is a genuine friend of public 
education, and wish tomake our con- 
tribution to the inquirer from Belton, 
Texas. From a Democratic stand- 
point the scope of the free public 
school system (for in regard to the 
intent and design there is no disagree- 
ment at least in words) is the scope 
that recommends itself to each sepa- 
rate community which, according to 
sound Democratic doctrine, is the on- 
ly proper judge of its own affairs. 
Where this comma nity _is large, 
prosperous, and intelligent, it will 
support the best of graded schools, 
supplemented by a High School pre- 
dominantly English in its course of 
study. The institutions of higher 
learning aresupported by the State at 
large, because the people of the State 
at large believe it to their interest to 
furnish such facilities. Hence, States 
such as Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Iowa, have proceeded upon a Demo- 
cratic principle although not Demo- 
cratic in politics—while Missouri has 
lent support just sufficient to continue 
the existence of its State educational 
institutions. 

According to the Republican’s doc- 
trine that ‘‘Democracy considers on- 
ly the good of the entire people, one 
can understand why such Democracy 
never executes any of its measures, 
since no measure can ever claim to 
reconcile all interests. The Democ- 
racy of a Jefferson was not at all of 
this character. 


or 
THE BEST BOOKS. 


S* JOHN LUBBOCK is known by 
students as a specialist; but he 
became generally known through his 
list of the best one hundred books, 
This result was due: Ist, toSir John’s 
social position ; 2d, t@ the efforts of 
the press; 3d, to the controversies 
which immediately sprang up; and 
4th, to an honest desire upon the part 
of uninformed persons to profit by the 
experience of those whose scholar- 
ship was supposed to be extensive. 
It was long before readers began to 
ask in regard to Locke’s principle of 
Utility—useful for what? So it has 
not yet been determined what kind 
of ‘best books” are meant. That it 
would be impossible to limit the 
“best books’”’ to any particular num- 
ber, has become evident; but it is 








certainly possible and desirable to as- 
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adapted to the wants of the average 
reader, and calculated to give him 
the largest return for the time which 
he expends in reading. 

In the amended list Sir John Lub- 
bock yields to public sentiment, and 
enrolls the Bible as a separate class. 
The next six are beyond the needs of 
those most likely to seek assistance : 
the religions of the world form a sub- 
ject to be studied or let severely 
alone—of nothing else is the advice 
80 good to ‘drink deep, or taste not 
the Pierian spring.’’ The next ten 
concern themselves with religion and 
morals, but make an incongruous 
gathering. It is very doubtful wheth- 
er the average reader would include 
this department: it is reasonably 
certain that if he did, he would not 
concern himself except with 4 Kem- 
pis, Bunyan and Keble: 

The next ten are Greek and Latin 
authors, who are without question 
‘“‘eaviare to the general.” The value 
of any of them in translation is more 
than questionable. 

The Niebelungelied has interest for 
the student only; while ‘Malory’s 
Morte d’ Arthur wouid attract those 
only who have a pronounced taste 
for literature and its development. 

The next ten are Indian, Persian, 
Chinese or Greek, and would in no 
wise appeal to the average reader: 
indeed some of them seem repellant 
even to the well-informed writer of 
the editorial headed, ‘‘We assist in 
forming a Library.” ‘ 

The next two are Latin, and are 
not of presumable interest to the av- 
erage reader. 

Four at most of the first forty-one 
titles would appear in any list likely 
to be used by those seeking direction. 
This is the more remarkable because 
the “‘schools’’ are accused of teach- 
ing nothing but Latin and Greek, 
and yet a fairly well educated and 
conventionally trained American 
university man would not have at- 
tained that inherent and facile con- 
verse with foreign tongues which 
must be possessed by the British 
workman (as it certainly is not by 
the average British gentry) if Sir 
John’s list is not wholly irrele- 
vant or designed to show his own ac- 
quaintance with books. 

In the direction of History, Sir 
John selects Gibbon, Hume, Grote, 
Carlyle, Green: certainly these 
should be known to the reader of 
history, although not to the exclus- 
ion of Clarendon, Macaulay, Free- 
‘man and Stubbs. The probability is 
that the average reader would find 
his greatest profit in some such work 
as Dickens’ ‘‘Child’s History of Eng- 
land’’—using the books named above 
for filling out special periods. Ameri- 
ca too has a history, and the average 
reader might find what he desires by 
using Scudder’s History of the U.8., 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History, 
and Fiske’s American Political Idea: 


certain what are reputable ~books' 





appealing to Bancroft and Hildreth, 
or to special treatises for more ex- 


tended information. 


The next nine titles are a miscel- 
lany: Bacon’s Novum Organon is lit- 
tle likely to attract the general read- 
er, although an acquaintance with it 
would prove a protection to those 
who find themselves interested in the 
physical sciences.. Darwin’s Origin 
of Species should be supplemented 
by quite an extensive acquaintance 
with scientific monographs ; but it is 
probable that the average reader 
would find more to his purpose in the 


‘Science Primers. 


Whether treatises upon Logic area 
popular need, seems questionable: if 
so, there can be but little objection 
to Locke and Mill. 

Political Economy is a topic of in- 
terest, but the place accorded Adam 
Smith and Mill by no means indicates 
that their present helpfulness is equal 
to the monographs issued by the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Berkeley and Descartes certainly 
do not appeal to any interest of the 
average reader. Lewes’ History of 
Philosophy is in every way unsatis- 
factory to the general reader : a good 
cyclopedia will be found much more 
serviceable, if one would know the 
claims made for the leading meta- 
physicians. . 

Voyages and Travels are represent- 
ed by Cook, Darwin and Humboldt. 
The reader must determine his choice 
by the kind of travels which he finds 
enjoyable, and can have no difficulty 
in finding the names of distinguished 
travelers. , 

The next division is devoted to the 
claims of English Literature. Dry- 
den and Southey would hardly excite 
interest in any but a special student; 
while he who confined his knowledge 
of Goldsmith to the Vicar of Wake- 
field, would remain in ignorance of 
much that is popularly known and 
enjoyed. 

Dante, Heine, the Arabian Nights, 
Montaigne, Molitre, Voltaire, Goethe, 
bring Sir John’s list up to 89, but 
hardly form a necessary, attractive, 
or representative selection for the av- 
erage reader. 

The selection of writers of fiction 
embraces Miss Austen, Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot, Charles Kings- 
ley, Bulwer-Lytton and Scott—cer- 
tainly names to which no one can 
take exception, farther than as they 
exclude other names entitled‘ to no- 
tice. 

Sir John has evidently changed his 
list to meet adverse criticiem, but in 
so doing he has forsaken his own 
platform. The nineteenth century 
writers include many whom no one 
can afford to pass by in ignorance, 
and no reader of British Literature 
can afford to remain unacquainted 
with the Brownings, Byron, Camp- 
bell, Coleridge, Fielding, Hazlitt, 


Herbert, Lamb, DeQuincey, Robert- 
son, Ruskin, Shelley, Sterne, Tenny- 








son, Froude, Herrick and Waller. 
-Various attempts have been made 
to furnish Juvenile Lists: it is prob- 
able that lists distinguishing authori- 
tative books adapted to different de- 
grees of maturity will yet be made 
through our libraries, and thus far- 
nish what the uninstructed needs. 


a 

It is wise and best to send ten 
cents to register packages, as it in- 
sures a safe and prompt delivery. 
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EAcH age, by its inherent tenden- 
cies, is different from every other 
age, and demands a different mani- 
festation of the Eternal purpose. 
Hence, every laborer in the vineyard 
of letters must be thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of his age if he would 
be permanently useful; while he who 
is not thus inspired, soon becomes a 
mere groper in the dark—botlf be- 
nighted and impotent. 

This view explains the true civil- 
izing rrinciple of literature, and ex- 
pands it so as to embrace all things 
human and divine. It is not only 
the expression of society, but also its 
very life and soul, and will become a 
powerful instrument for creation and 
regeneration. 

Carlisle and Randall ought to know 
enough to know this. 


SE ee 


Dr. ToURJEER, director of the New 
England Conservatory, who has been 
absent from his post for the first time 
in about twenty years, on account, of 
protracted illness, is still at Block 
Island, where he is rapidly regaining 
his strength. He expects tobeso fully 


restored by September as to resume|j 


his duties at the opening of the fall 
term. 

To relieve himself and@Mrs. Tourjee 
from many details in the care of the 
Institution, he has called to his assist- 
ance Rev. Chas. Cotton Kimbail, D. 
D., of Bennington, Vt, and Mrs. 
Kimball—the former as Superintend- 
ent of the Home, and the latter as 
preceptress. 

Dr. Kimball is a graduate of Beloit 
College and of Union Theological 
Seminary, and has had twenty years’ 
successful experience as a pastor and 
educator. Mrs. Kimball brings to the 
work a wide acquaintance with the 
needs of young people, and a happy 
faculty in dealing with them. Their 
coming promises to be a great help in 
continuing the admirable administra- 
tion of the Conservatory Home, 


By desiring what is perfectly good 
even when we don’t quite know what 
it is and cannot do what we would, we 
are part of the divine power against 
evil—widening the skirts of light and 


making the struggle with darkness 
narrower. 








No way has been found for making 
learning and heroism easy, even for 
the scholar. Labor—iron labor is for 
him. The world was created as an 
audience for him; the atoms of which 
it is made are opportunities. 





lies enough—in his own mind troubles 
enough—in the performance of his du- 
ties deficiencies enough, without be- 
ing curious about the affairs of others. 


Don’t get the blues if the crops are 
short in your vicinity—the railroads 
will bring an abundance quick and 
for very little expense. 


or 

WE know that however high we 
may ascend the course of history, we 
see, not in each or any particular peo- 
ple, but in the human family as 
a whole, an uninterrupted endeavor to 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge 
—always progressive—so that, from — 
the obscurity of earliest time, we ar- 
rive step by step to modern science, 
more certain, more extended and 
more prolific in practical results than 
was ever Known in preceding ages. 

This progress is proved by the sov- 
ereignty which man has successively 
acquired over nature, subordinating 
to his will her most energetic forces 
and compelling them to accomplish 
the highest ends in the surest man- 
ner. 

We see what the earth, transformed 
in an immense portion of its best sur- 
face has become under his hand. 

The intelligent, instructed man sub- 
dues the billows, traverses seas, and 
his invincible thought, aspiring to 
still sublimer empire, makes his ne- 
cessities to be served by the stars, 
which vainly flee in the deserts of 
space. 





PLEASE call the attention of our 
— toour Premium offers on page 
oo or 

So many of the new postal clerks 
and route agents are not yet familiar 
with the location of postoffices, that 
it is best to send ten cents to register 
all valuable packages when mailed. 


———<———_ >a 


Our friends must be patient, as we 
are obliged to omit several portraits 
and notices in this issue. They shall 
appear in the next JOURNAL. 
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IT is said that there are now in New 
England 191,000 people who can 
neither read nor write, in the State of 
Pennsylvania 222,C00, and in the State 
of New York 241,000, while in the Un- 
ited States there are nearly 6,000,000 
who can neither read nor write. 

Yes, we need to wake up and culti- 
vate publicsentiment in favor of longer 
school terms and the more liberal com- 
pensation of our teachers, and to show 
the danger and disadvantages of illit- 
eracy. 

Ignorant people have few resources 
of mind or body and consume very 
little. Intelligent people need every 
thing that is made, and have the wit 


and wisdom and industry to secure it 
and pay for it. 





BEGIN early to organize a system- 
atic effort for larger estimates and for 
longer school terms. The pupils and — 
the people, too, need more 
and a more intelligent, and non-par- 





tizan interest in all these great ques- _ 
tions of public concern. ted 


ucation, _ 



















RECENT LITERATURE, 


AN unusually important work is an- 
nounced by CAssELL & COMPANY. 
It is “Martin Luther—the Man and 
_ His Work,” by Peter Bayne, LL. D. 
Dr. Bayne’s sympathy is as great as 
his literary skill. The men and wo- 
men of whom he writes are alive. The 
reader will not only be made ac- 
uainted with the facts of Luther’s 

but he will follow the events of 

his career with the vivid realization 
ofa spectator of a powerful drama. 
One who has seen the early pages, 
says of this remarkabie work that it: 
“is undoubtedly oné oi the ~ost com- 
accurate personal his- 


ores ie an 

of that great promoter of the 
general democratic movement of 
modern times, and also a capital re- 
cord of the notable chapter in spirit- 
ual evolution.” 


THE LINCOLN history in the Cen- 
tury, by the private secretaries of Mr. 
Lincoln, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, 
will deal during the coming year with 
the political and military eatery. of 
the ear] iod of the war. New 
light will thrown upon certain 
events of that period by the publica- 
tion of correspondence and other doc- 
uments never before printed, and un- 
known to but a small circle. The 
failure of compromise will be describ- 
ed and explained, as well as Lincoln’s 
policy, conduct and confidential cor- 
Tespondence after his election and 
previous to his inauguration. 








SHAKESPEARIANA for September 
/ contains Notes on the Merry Wives 
Be of Windsor, by-.Appleton Morgan. 
» Mr. Morgan holds the theory that the 
variations of the Quartos from the 
Folios is caused by the actors inter- 
retation of ‘‘gags’’ of the time. It 
from thie standpoint that he writes 
the current series of articles. 

W. H. Wyman holds that Ignatius 
Donnelly has committed himself too 
far to withdraw, and that he finds 
himself more and more unable to pro- 


The feature of ‘Selected Reprints”’ 
oe renders Shakespeariana inval- 
uable. 





HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. pub 
lish “A Princess of Java,’’ by Mrs. 8. 
J. Higginson. Those who like suita- 
ble accompaniments for their after- 
dinner coffee, will do well to make a 
note of this. 





The American makes the “retort 
courteous,’”’ and shows that literary 
pireoy is practiced quite freely by 

© Britons, who represent it as an 
American weakness. 


Pror. Jdéun F. Genune of Am- 
herst College, will be remembered by 
many because of his timely and valu- 
able monograph upon Tennyson. 

He has now published, through 
Ginn & Co., “Practical Elements of 
Rhetoric,’”” which we can safely re- 
commend to all teachers and stud- 
ents of composition. Perhaps among 
the writers of text-books, H. N. Day 
was the first to give reasonable em- 
phasis to a study of ‘Invention’ as 
an element of composition ; he, how- 
ever, was not as successful in his 
treatment asin his conception. Prof. 
Genung has perceived at once the 
value of aid in this direction, and the 
limits within which it can be com- 
- municated. Possibly heerrs on the 
safe side by restricting himself to the 
conditions under which “invention” 
may be excited. Still if, instead of 
“sighing for what is not,” we accept 
Prof. Genung’s book for what it is, 








his undertaking is worthy and_wor- 
thily executed. 

Constant readers of the JOURNAL 
wlll, doubtless, remember an article 
upon “The Rationale of Composi- 
tion.”” The views therein expressed 
are now becoming the prevalent ones 
of the day, and the JOURNAL natur- 
ally appreciates the prevision which 
in this as in other cases it has mani- 
fested. The JOURNAL has never 
been self seeking, though it has some- 
times been charged with excessive 
optimism. Mention is made of the 
vindication of the JoURNAL’s posi- 
tions, partly as a reason why our 
readers may continue the confidence 
which they have so fully given us, 
and partly because we know that 
many of the most approved of mod- 
ern-methods were given working 
form, if not invented by the contrib- 
utors to the JouURNAL. Those who 
want an unabridged Rhetoric more 
modern than Blair’s, will do well to 
acquaint themselves with Prof. Ge- 
nung’s work. 





ee 
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Mr. Gertz, whose advertisement 
appears in another column, is one of 
the oldest, most reliable and, liberal 
Sewing Machine dealers in St. Louis, 
and we take pleasure in recommend- 
ing him to our readers. 

Do not overlook our Premiums on 
page 11. 

oe SY 

Ely’s Cream Balm has entirely 
cured me of a long standing case of 
catarrh. I have never yet seen its 
equal as a cure for colds in the head 
and headache resulting from such 
colds. It is a remedy of sterling mer- 
it.—E. L. Crosby, Nashville, Tenn. 


as 


THESE lofty souls working here on 
the earth, hive they not seen visions 
of something better and nobler? 

We know they have. 











After Using a large number of 
preparations for catarrh, I am satis- 
fied that of them all Ely’s Cream 
Balm gives the most relief. I can re- 
commend it to any one who may have 
catarrh, cold in the head or hay fever. 
—8. B. Lewis, Principal Graded 
School, Clinton, Wis. . 














SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED. 

PURIFIED 
ano BEAUTIFIED 
) BY 


oe -¥ Curticura. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND 

Beautifying the skin of children and infants 
and curing torturing, disfiguring, ~~ | scaly, 
and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, 
with loss of hair, from inm'ancy to old age, the 
CUTrICURA REMEDIES are infallible. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, onenely and Cuticuxa RE&SOLVENT, 
the new Blood Purifier, internal'y, invariably 
succeed when all other remedies ‘and the best 
physicians fail. 

CUTICURA REMEDIE?® are absolutely pure 
and the only infallible skim beautifiers and blood 
purifiers, free fcom poisonous ingredients. 

Soid everywhere. Price, OutT:cura, ; Soar, 
asc ; ResoLvent $:. Prepared by the ER 

RUG AND CuemicaL Co, Bosten Mass. 


ag Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








Skin and Scalp 


preserved and beauti- 
fied by Curicuna Mep:catzp Soap. 


'BABY'S 














Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 
and sometimes in the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 


ing? 


Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 


teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 

Are your eyos sunken? Do your hands and feet become 
cold and feel clammy? Have you a dry cough? Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you fee! tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 
you have evil forebodings? Is there a giddiness, a sort of 
whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly? 
Do your bowels become costivo? Is your skin dry and hot 


it times? 


Is your blood thick and stagnant? Are the 


whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweet? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 


your vision become impaired? 


the eyes? 


Are there spots before 


Is there a feeling of great prostration and 


weakness? If you cuffer fron any of these symptoms, 
send me your name and I will send you, by mail, 


O ne Rorrle o 


Send your address on postal card to-day,as you may not 


see this notice again. 


née 








NORTON’S 


--Catarth Remedy -- 


A Guaranteed Cure. 


PRICE 50 CENTS, 
At Druggists or by Mail. 
E. N. JOHNSON, Warrensburg, Mo. 
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WELL-TRIED TREATMENT « 


For CONSUMPTION, ASTH™M 


» BRO PEPSIA, 
ae MAY FEVER, HEADACHE, D LITY, RHEC- 
MATISM, NEURALGIA and all Chronic and Nervous Divor- 


“COMPOUND OXYGEN” being taken into the t 
Brain, Spinal Marrow, and the Lt yd 
Foawiapphcod of ell ecsivity, beth teental ona phraieel 
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Treatment: HON. WILLIAM D, 
Philadelphia. REV. VICTOR 

Observer, Philadelphia. REV. CHA 

Baltor inter-Ovenn, Chicngs, Hl. REV. A. We 
The Centenary, Lancaster, 8.C. W. 
ftor New South, a 
Kan. JUDGE R. 


Pa., & thousands of others in part of the 
“COMPOUND OXYGEN—ite Mote of Action 
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stimulate the torpid liver, strength: 
en thedigestive organs, ulate the 
bowe and are unequaled as an 
anti-bilious medicine. In 
e s e 

Malarial Districts 
py 4 virtues are witety ve 
as they possess peculiar properties 
in frecing the system freon that poi- 
sou. This popular remedy rarely 
fails to eff 


Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick 


Headache, Biliousness 
and all disorders arising from a 


Torpid Liver and Bad Digestion. 
A Proclamation 


Dr. I. Guy Lewis, pune. Ark., says. 

“A year ago I had bilious fever, 
Tutt’s Pills were so highly < 
m ed that I usedthem. Neverdid 
medicine have a happier effect. Af- 
tera of a quarter of a cen- 
tary, I proce them bes 


ANTI-BILIOUS 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St. New York, 





a 


Tutt’s Manual of Useful Receipts sent Free 

































DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1627 @ 1629 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
































Nasal Passa- 
ges, Allays 
Pain and tin- 
flamm ation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses % Taste Fina 
and Smell. 


TRY THE CURE. 


A oo is applied irto each anit! and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, 
registered, 60 cents. ELY BROS., 235 Greenwich 
Street, New York, 








NEBRASKA. - 

Mrs. Ada C, Bittenbender a gradu- 
ate of the State Normal School at 
Bloomsburg, Pa., and afterward Prin- 
cipal of the Model School, is a nom- 
inee for the office of Justice of the Su- 
preme Court.of Nebraska. 

IOWA. 

Prof. 8. J. Kirkwood, LL. D., for 
many years Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Wooster, O, has 
been elected President of Cole College 
at Ceder Rapids, Iowa. 

TEXAS. 

George K. Angle, a graduate of La- 
fayette College, Pa., in 1885, and 
teacher of the Classics in Matawan 
Institute, N. J., has entered upon his 
duties as Principal of the Public 
Schools at Wallisville, Chambers Co. 

| KENTUCKY. 

The Institute of Mathematics at 
Madisonville, Hopkins Co., is under 
the charge of E. McCully, as Superin- 
tendent, and J.E, Kemp and J. C. 
mPenEy, as teachers. 

DAKOTA. 

Robert Slagel (Lafayette ’8’) has 
become Professor of Mathemetics in 
Groton College, Brown Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lafayette College, at Easton, has re- 
ceived 101 new students, among them 
Sokuma Yamada, a son of the head of 
the Marine Engineering Department 
of the Japanese Government. The*te- 
quired work in the Gymnasium is to 
be under the charge of Prof. Charles 
McIntire, M. D. The ladies of Easton, 
to the number of four hundred, are 
actively engaged in an effort to ex- 
tend the endowment. 

Many recent graduates have become 
teachers, among them Wm. G. Fin- 
ney is of the Classics in the 
Presbyterian Institute, at Corning, 
Iowa, and Charles 8. Mason, instruc- 
tor in Natural Sciences, in the State 
Normal School of Uhio, at Lebanon. 

The State Normal School at West 
Chester has enrolled 420 students; 
Muhlenberg College, 40; Lehigh Uni- 
versity, 115; Bucknoll University, 
85; the Lebanon Valley College, 90. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A seompaee, after years of suffering from that 

eatnons = ‘ Catarrh, and vainly ovis 

every opted at last found a peoeste- 
tion which pany cured and saved 





ufferer from ae new gee disease 
envelope to 
sy er 212 “East 3 inth St., New 


of charge. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and party. 
took the Chicago and Alton Railroad 
to Chicago, of course, because it is 
the quick route, the safe route, the 
short route, and the best route, be- 
tween St. Louis and Chicago. 

Tn this respect the crowd do well to 
follow the example of our illustrious 
guest. In fact the Chicago and Al- 
ton R. R. takes the best kind of care 
of the traveling public, and the trav- 
eling public appreciate and avail 
themselves of its advantages. 

Mr. S. H. Knight presides quietly, 
but effectively, at the St. Louis end 
of the line as usual, at cor. 4th and 
Pine Sts. 
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WITH the September number of the 
Illinois School Journal begins its 
seventh volume, and there are none 
of the exchanges which the JonRNAL 
receives with greater pleasure. One 
tone pervades all the articles—that of 
practical suggestion as a remedy for 
existing difficulties. 

We are glad that the Editor so well 
sets forth the proper limit of the re- 
sponsibility of the schools. Four 
‘years ago this topic was the subject 
presented by one of our St. Louis 
teachers for the consideration of the 
Illinois Principals’ Convention. Pa- 
rents need to be told that they do not 
exempt themselves from responsi- 
bility by sending their children to 
school, The community at large 
needs to be taught that the schools 
undertake to co-operate with parents 
—not to replace them. Captious crit- 
tics will be robbed of their authority 
when the province of the school is 
Charly defined. Time-serving and 
sycophantic ‘‘educators’’—for such we 
must admit to exist—must be robbed 
for an opportunity for cheap display 
at the cost ot genuine school work. 

Go on, Brother Brown, and let your 
article be but the initial one of such a 
series. 


Our teachers not only instruct for 
the present, but initiate ali into the 
wealth of the past. In the accumu- 
lated heritage which each generation 
gathers from its precursors, nothing 
is accepted that has not life. 

For this reason, the progress of so- 
ciety is continual, however slow some- 
times ; and this progress, which com- 
prises all the conquests made by man 
through the principal branches of 
ameliorating civilization, is in fact a 
succession of triumphs over ignorance 
and will end not merely in the gain of 
a battle but in the complete success of 
the war. 








TWENTY American women have 
pictures on exhibition at the Paris 
Salon this season. 

FouRTEEN women have just been 
graduated from the New York Medi- 
cal College for Women. 
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Brot JA. receive the recipe free 
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NOVELTIES IN MUSIC. 

New Music Books of Unusual 
Beauty. 

Up ITED O, Kmerson A New Schoo! Song 


VOICES. 
cess ina collection of songs for the girls and 


boys. It cannot fail to be popular. so cts.; 

$4.80 per doz 
CHILDREN’S DIADEM. Abbey & Mung- 
dren’s book, containing new 


and very sweet music and words for the SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL. 
30 cts.; $3.00 per doz. 


EMANUEL. en Pi mec in 3 parts. 1. The 
Nativity. 2. Crucifixion. 3. Resurrection. By 
J. E. Trowbridge. Not dificult. Commend- 


ed to choirs and societies. $1.00; $9.00 per doz. 

’ is A New Church 
gir AS s by ANS 4g eon Singing 
Séhool Course. "Good secular music for prac- 
tice. Glees and Part Songs, Hymn Tunes, 


Anthems for Choirs, Singin; ews and Con- 
ventions. $1.00; $9.00 per 


ao6p OLp SONGS WE USED TO 
SING. A most attractive collection of 115 
popular rag, with Piano or Organ accom- 
paniment. ce $1.00. 

CONSTRUCTION, TUNING AND 
CARE OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


E.Q Norton. A most useful book to all piano 
owners. Price 60 cts. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
Oliver Ditson & Co,, Boston. 
0. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway. New York. 








THE ROUTE PAR EXCELLENOR 
——THE—. 


Missouri Pacific 
RAILWAY, 


—-THE-—— 


na GREAT THOROUGHFARE -@« 


TO THE 


WEST&S0UTHWEST 


Your choice of Routes: 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


The through line to Texas, Mexico and Califor- 

nia, via Texarkana. One change of cars 
between St. Louis and San Francisco, 

The only direct route to reach the noted Hot 

Springs of Arkansas. 


MISSOURI PAGIFIC RAILWAY, 


The direct route via St. Louis or Hannibal for 
all points in Texas, Kansas, Old and New 
Mexico and Oalifornia. Through 
from St. Louis to all leading Tex- 
as points without change. 
Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 
Three Daily Trains to Missouri 
River Points. 


EQUIPPED WITH 


Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 





ESTEY exes: 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightfal quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


Manufacturers and Dealers, 
203 N. BROADWAY, ST.LOUIS 


Bauncheidtism: 


THE EXANTHEMATIC METHOD 
OF CURE. 


Also oalled Baundcheidtism,can beobtained Pure 
and Curative only from 


JOHN LINDEN, Cleveland, 0. 


Office, 391 Superior St., Cor. Bond. 
Letter Drawer W. 
Illustrated Circulars sent Free. 

PRICES—For an instrument, the Resuscitator, 
with gilded needles, a bottle of Improved Oleum, 
and a book of instructions, fif eenth edition, 
with a concerning the Eye and Far, their 
Method of Cure, sent free, $8.50. Price of a 
single bottle of Oleum, sent tree, $1.75. 


Beware of Counterteits. 
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FOR ALL. $50 A WEEK 
and expeoses paid. Outfit worth 
$5 and particulars free. 
P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Me. 





Please mention this Journal in 
answering advertisements. 





We herewith present you 
the exceedingly valuable notice 
that we sell the so highly cele- 
brated Eldredge & Diamond Ma- 
chines extremely cheap at retail 
in unoccupied territory. Sent on 
trial if desired. Special induce- 
ments and protection to good dealers. Liberal 
discount to ministers. Singer Machines a Gsee. 
Circulars and information free. J. G. GEITZ, 


bm og 1317 and 1319 North 







General Western 
Market St, St. Lou 





eeirety can cured by the great 
Remedy. Sample 
| vacknge and book for 4 cts. 


CATARRI 


in er 





See our Premium offers on page 11. 


wo Mipaigal Oe., 


9-20-14 ampton, Coan. 





Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 


Any information regarding rates, routes, &c., 
supplied upon application. 


City Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth St., 
S. W. Extior, Ticket Agent. 


W. H. Newman, H. C. TowNsEND, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. G.P.& T. A. 


8B LOUIS, MO. 

ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT \ 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FoY’s ¥ 4 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 















ing dealers. 

Price by mail 2 
FOY, HARMON 
CHADWICK, New A Conn. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
~ ASENSIBLE WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, 2 


“6000 SEN 
aan 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
t” Be ease rout Corset 
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throat and bronchial troubles cured. A late dis- 
covery. Sample bottles free with treatise con- 
taining directions for home treatment. Give ex- 








press office. Dr. Wm. F. G. Noetling & 
Co., East Hampton, Conn. 
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E Instant relief. Finalcureand never 
a returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 
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JUST ISSUED. 
HEALTH LEsSsoms. 


Hy JEROME WALKER, M. U. 


Lecturer on Hygiene at Long Island College og om and on Physiolegy and Hygiene at the 
Brooklyn Central Grammar Schoo); Consulting Physician to the Brooki-n Sea-side Home 
for Unildren ; late Physician to the St. John’s Hospital, the Sheltering Arms Nursery, 
and the Brooklyn Society for ihe Prevention of Cruelty to Ohildren. 

THE object of this attractive little work is to teach health subjects to chil- 
dren in au interesting and impressive way, and to present to their minds 
hygienic facts that are easily comprehended, and tha: quickly lead 
to practical results in their daily habits and obsei vations. 


The Book is Beautifully Iliustrated in a unique and attractive manner. 
Price for Introduction or Examination, 48 Cents, 


0. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Franciscb. 





THE LATEST SERIES ISSUED! 


Cutter’s New Physiological Series 
of 1887. | 


This series is based on the most successful of physiological text-books 
(CALVIN CUTTER’S). 

The STUDY OF THE HUMAN BODY is pursued in a logical manner: structure 
(anatomy), duties of the parts (physiology), and care of the parts (hygiene). 

This is the only series in which are given DIRECTIONS HOW TO OBSERVE 
PHENOM ENA °2 the living body, as well as tor simple physiological experimer ts and fpr illus- 
trative animal dissections. 

The EFFECT OF STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS 0n the activities and on the 
health of the growing body is presented in an orderly, temperate, and therefore scientific manner. 

Directions for the MANAGEMENT OF EMERGENT CASES 2re given in each 
book. ° 

The text in each book is direct, clear and concise. 

The paragraphs are brief, considering only one topic. They are num- 
, bered continuously, admitting of ready cross reference. 

The pronouncing glossaries are unusually complete. ~ 

The type (pica and sroall pica) is clear and well adapted for school text- 





8. 
The series is the fullest and best illustrated of any yet issued. 


BEGINNER'S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


By JOHN C. CUTTER,B Sc.; M.D. Small 12mo. 140 pages. 47 Illustrations. Cloth: Price: 
Exchange, 15. Introduction, 3, 


INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


A Revision of the “‘First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene,” prepared by CALVIN 
CUTTER, A. M.. M. D., in 1854.) 12mo. About 200 pages. 70 Illustrations. Oloth. Price: Ex- 
change, 25. Introducticn, so. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


12mo. 375 pages. 141 Illustrations. Cloth. Price: Exchange, 60. Introduction, $:.co. 


These Books sent (postpaid) to Teachers and Educators at Introduction Prices. 


J. BH. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“TBARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS, 


No. 1. “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class 
al So — attendance, deportment and recitation; names written but once a term. 


No. 2. “MONTHLY AND YEARLV RECORD,” is a permanent re- 
cord of the monthly averages of No. 1, with yearly summary, showing the absolute and relative 
standing of the members of a class, in the abcve particulars ; names néed be written but 
once a year. Price 7§ cents. ; 


No.3. “MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” isa monthly report card, with 


envelope, for inspection by parents; one card is used fora year, Price $3 OO per hundred. 


No. 4. “MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 3, in being used 
for a term, insteag of fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 5. “WEEKLY TERM CARD,”’ is sent to parents weekly instead 
of monthly. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5 sent postpaid for 10 Cenis, 


TAINTOR, BROTHERS & CO,, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
20 9 Mention this Journal NEW YORK. 


YOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 

a SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. ST, 

For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604,and Ladies’, 170. For GEWERAL WRITING, wos. 404, 332, 

890, and 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 
én fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N.Y. © HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


Teachers of History, Read, 


IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


[Wilmington Journal. ] 

“We had always feltthe need of a suitable out- 
line or topic-list of United States History for the 
use of our Classes. We bought a half dozen differ- 
ent outlines, and made one ourselves, but never 
found any entirely satisfactory until Mr, C. M. 
Lemon published one in the pages of the Normal 
Herald. We used it the rest of the year with the 
most gratifying results. His Unirep StaTEs 
History OUTLINED is now published in book 
form. Itis a simple, systematic, working topic- 
list of United States History. Just what every 
teacher of History needs.”—J. L. Hunt. 

aay Teachers who are interested in securing the 
very best methods should send at once for. our 
Outline Series: U. S. History Outlined, paper, 
1gc.; cloth, 25c. Physiology Outlined, paper, 
15c.; cloth, 2¢c. Geography Outlined, paper, 
15c.; cloth, 25c. Civil Government Outlined, pa- 
per, toc Humorous and Dramatic Recitations, 
nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, each to c, 

Universal Arithmetic Papers—Five Series: A, 
B,C, D, and Elementary; each 25c; allsent at 
one time, $1 oo. 

It will surely pay vouto send all your orders for 
books and periodicals to us 


SPECIMEN NORMAL HERALD FREE, 
Address 


THE NORMAL BOOK CONCERN, 
Ladoga, Indiana, 
Mention thls Journal 























Every home, school, and offjce needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price? Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 


than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 
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KI N D ERG ART EN SCHOOL \ scueRaerioRN & Co 
‘ SUPPLIES. yi 2 gig 


COMMON SCHOOL | EDUCATION. | Teachers’ Agency. 


EDU CATION. A MONTHLY MAGAZINE GOOD TEACHERS FOR 
A phy eS FOR EDUCATORS. GOOD PLACES. 
DEVOTED TO KTHODS. GOOD PLACES FOR 
$1.00 A YEAR. ‘$3.00 A YEAR. G JOD TEACHERS. 
It has struck out a new path. Vigorous, Intelligent. 


I ti - 
ag 5 wanes “It is an honor to the Profes- 


i f Copyrighted | sion *—E. E. Wuitz, Super- 
Tae - ors intendent Schools, Cincinnati. 


“Th: Best Teacher's Pa-| ‘Admirably Conducted. Fills ing. 
per I have ever seen.’? | % Placenever so well filled be- | Teachers for all grades needed. 


fore.”—W™o. T. Harris, LL.D. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. | Concord, Mass. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Address, EASTERN EDUCATIOYAL BUREAU, 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PRESIDENT, 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention this Journal : 














Fair Dealing. Trust 
worthy. Reliable. 


Committees constantly apply- 
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THE LITERARY 


Revolution 


Standard and New Publications; lowest prices ever known, NOT sold by 
Book-sellers ; books sent for examination before payment, satisfacuory reference 
being given. 64-page Catalogtte free. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl 
St., New York, or Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. Please mention this paper. 


Pr ee 


h | Our New School Aids will assist 
eac ers! in conducting your schools in 
= quiet order. Each set contains 216 large 
eautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit cards 
elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, 
colors and mottoes ; price per set $1; half set 108 
cards soc, Large set samples pretty chromo 
day school reward, pr'ze, fine gift cards and 
teacher's school supplies 20c. Price list and few 
samples free; all postpaid by mail. Postage 
stampstaken. Please send a trial order. 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., 
WARREN, PA. 
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TIME IS MONEY ! 


TEACHERS! Vou can save time and money 
by using GR'FFIN’S GRADE and ATTEND- 
ANCE CARD. Copyright 1886. Recommended 
by Oommissioner of Education and State and 
enaty Supts. all over the U.S, Arranged for 
60 scholars. One day saved every month b 
using it. Send :oc for sample tothe Pub., JOH 
A. GRIFFIN, Box,109, Baker City, Oregon. 
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COLLIN’S IMPROVED 


EUREKA INK ERADICATOR. 


For instantly remov- 
ing ick and other ST. LOUIS CHICAGO, 
stains from books,/ And all points in the North and Northwest and 
papers, clothing, etc. | to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
without injury. Uoa- sas Oity and all points West. Connecting in 
tains no poison. Sold! Union . Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
by allstationers. Lib- | Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
eral discount to the/ Horton Reclining Oars, without extra 
trade. Writeforcir-| charge. 

culars. 


See that r tickets reads via 
Collins Mfg. and Chemical Co., | CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


C. H. Cuapre.y, J. CHARLTON, 
General Man 
Price 50 Cts. Box. 


THE 


C.& A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 





“NadO XO ~ 





ager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
I it of Stati 8S. H. Kr om ry = 
f you cannot procure it of your ioner, we GHT, \° en 
will mail you a fox on sensigtat Bien. . N. Fourth Street under Piantor’ Howse te 
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